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Abstract 


This dissertation investigates the prominent role of the Mouseion-Library of 
Alexandria in the construction of a new community of archivist-poets during the third 
century BCE in the wake of Alexander the Great’s conquests. I contend that the Mouseion 
was a new kind of institution — an imperial archive — that facilitated a kind of political 
domination that worked through the production, perpetuation, and control of particular 
knowledges about the world rather than through fear and brute force. 

Specifically, I argue that those working in the Mouseion, or Library, were shaping 
a new vision of the past through their meticulous editorial and compilatory work on the 
diverse remnants of the pre-conquest Greeks. Mastery of this tradition, in turn, came to 
form the backbone of what it meant to be educated (pepaideumenoi ) , yet even more 
importantly what it meant to be a Greek in this new political landscape. In contrast to 
many studies of politics and culture in the Hellenistic period which focus on the exercise of 
power from the top down, I explore how seemingly harmless or even esoteric actions, 
actions that seem far distant from the political realm, such as the writing of poetiy and 
editing of texts, came to be essential in maintaining the political authority and structures of 
the Hellenistic monarchs. 

In developing this vision of the cultural politics of the Hellenistic Age, my first 
chapter examines the central role of the Mouseion of Alexandria in making erudition one 
of the key sources of socio-cultural capital in this ethnically diverse and regionally 
dispersed polity. Through the work of its scholars, the Mouseion and its archive of the 
Greek past became the center around which a broader panhellenic community and 
identity coalesced. In chapter two, I explore the implications of this new institution and 
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social type through a close reading of Lykophron’s enigmatic work, the Alexandra, 
presenting it as a poetic archive that used philological practices to make the past relevant to 
a new group of elite consumers scattered throughout the Hellenistic world by re-imagining 
the conflict between Europe and Asia. In the final chapter, I argue that this new 
institution gave rise to a new type of man, the archivist-poet. I examine how this new 
figure of subjectivity became one of the primary means of participating in Hellenistic 
empires of knowledge through the genre of literary epigram. 
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1. Introduction: Alexandrian Archive, Imperial Archive 


“All cultural production has a deep investment in the political character of 
its society, because this is what drives and energises it. ” 

-Bill Ashcroft and Pal Ahluwalia 1 

“For the enterprise of empire depends upon the idea of having an empire, 
as Conrad so powerfully seems to have realized, and all kinds of 
preparations are made for it within a culture, then in turn imperialism 
acquires a kind of coherence, a set of experiences, and a presence of ruler 
and ruled alike within the culture. ” 

-Edward Said 2 

“What constitutes the archive, what form it takes, and what systems of 
classification signal at specific times are the very substance of colonial 
politics. ” 

-Ann Staler 3 

“There is no political power without control of the archive, if not of 
memory. ” 

-Jacques Derrida 4 


1.1 Introduction 

While Alexander’s “world” conquests of the late fourth century BC permanently 
altered the geopolitical map of the ancient Levant and Mesopotamia, the spread of Greek 
culture coupled with the knowledge explosion that followed his conquests swept away the 
traditional ideological structures that had propped up prior status quos. The Ptolemies 
and other Successor Kingdoms not only found themselves ruling over a large number of 
“barbarian” ethnic groups, but they also became the leaders of a far from homogenous 
Greco-Macedonian ethnic group. To speak of a unified Greek culture at the beginning of 


1 Ashcroft and Ahluwalia (2001) 88. 


2 Said (1993) 11. 

3 Staler (2002) 92. 

4 Derrida (1995) 4. 
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the Hellenistic period is problematic at best. The diversity among Greek speakers was 
considerable. These Greeks inhabited a wide range of locations, spoke a wide variety of 
dialects, worshipped their gods in many different ways, and participated in numerous 
political systems. Moreover, many of the colonists living in the recently conquered lands 
or New World 5 were often lumped together with other Greeks despite the great differences 
they shared amongst themselves. One can, therefore, only loosely speak of those 
demarcated as Greek in the early Hellenistic period as a unified or coherent ethnicity; 
rather they were a people who identified themselves under a broad ethnic umbrella. 
Throughout the Hellenistic period, more and more people came to identify themselves as 
“Greek.” One has to ask how any coherent notion of a panhellenic community or shared 
identity could end up connecting the rhetorician in Athens with the priest in Memphis and 
the soldier in Ai Khanum. 

A new panhellenic world order was possible, and along with it new institutions and 
centers of control for the newly conquered lands. One of the new centers of control 
established by Alexander’s generals was the city of Alexandria, situated on a remote, 
brackish stretch of land on the Egyptian Delta that straddled the line between the Hellenic 
world and the rich and ‘exotic’ Egyptian one Greeks now controlled. Alexandria’s rulers, 
the Ptolemies, created a veritable curio box of the broader oikoumene, collecting in a 


5 The “Old” world refers to those lands considered part of the Greek-speaking world before the Hellenistic 
period. This would include the traditional Greek mainland, but it would also refer to places like Syracuse 
and Massilia. The “New” world ostensibly refers to the lands conquered by Alexander the Great and ruled 
by the Diadochoi. In using the terms “Old” and “New,” I am taking into consideration that a large amount 
of the world known to Hellenistic Greeks was technically a “Greek” world in the fourth and third century 
BCE. The use of these terms presents the world from a Greek perspective, which sees their traditional 
homelands as the Old world and the newly conquered and colonized world as the New. I see this world as 
defined by Greco-Macedonians. I recognize that from an Egyptian standpoint, Egyptians would have 
viewed themselves as a more established society with traditions that stretched back for thousands of years, 
and that, in fact, the Greeks themselves viewed them in a similar light. This, however, does not take away 
from the fact that a Greek inspired form of culture became the primary means through which ruling elites 
defined themselves. 
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grand imperial gesture everything from large monuments and throngs of peoples down to 
the smallest unit of literature, the epigram. It would ultimately claim a population that 
was drawn from over fifty Greek poleis and twenty ethnic groups from Africa, Asia, the 
Balkans and Italy. Alexandria came to be known as “the nurse of all peoples 
(navTOTpocpos). ” 6 Alexandria was seen as the city which literally had it all: “Everything, 
which is and comes into being, is in Egypt: wealth, wrestling, power, prosperity, the sibling 
gods, the best king, the Mouseion, wine, all the things which [one] wants,. . . ” 7 Much as 
this city would collect people in all their diversity, so too would its cultural heart, the 
Mouseion-Library of Alexandria , 8 assemble a hitherto unimaginable body of textualized 
information within its doors. The Mouseion quickly gained a reputation as the preserver 
of all that was worth knowing and had become the beacon of culture for the Hellenistic 
world . 9 This new institution and its attendant disciplines would rule the world not through 
fear and intimidation, but through the control and production of knowledge. 

The irony of this entire endeavor was that this forward-looking cultural project was 
so rooted in the past. Peter Green has succinctly described the historical situation at the 
time of the foundation of the Mouseion: 

As in the Alexandrian Library, so among the new dynasties of the Successors, the 
vision of the future could not shake off an enduring obsession with the past. If one 
thing united the multifarious members of this huge new diaspora, it was a search 
for roots, for justification and identity in the form of ancestral myth. That the 


6 Selden (1998) 290 and the Oracle of the Potter, P. Oxy. 2332 II 61f. 

7 Herod. 1.26-31. 

8 1 shall refer to what is generally known as the Libraiy of Alexandria or the Mouseion-Library or Library- 
Mouseion of Alexandria simply as the Mouseion. I believe that it is impossible to sort out how the two were 
distinct, if indeed they were. For a recent discussion on this topic, see Too (1998) 115-126. 

9 See Herod. 1.31; Timon of Phlios (SH 786 or Ath. 1.22 d): pseudo-Callisthenes’ Letter of Aristeas. 
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process was (as we can see) in essence one of self-invention deterred no one and in 
all likelihood never occurred to them . 10 

Thus, the Mouseion, itself born in the cauldron of empire, helped provide this newly 
formed political entity, a conglomerate of conquerors and the conquered with a means for 
establishing a new social hierarchy based upon a reimagined past. The focus on 
constructing narratives of “ ancestral myth, ” which Green mentions above, created new 
Hellenic identities around which elite imperial subjects defined themselves . 11 These 
identities and narratives, however, represented a shift in power driven from the bottom-up 
through new discursive and epistemological forces. 

As the Ptolemies tried to create a city that was a microcosm of a global empire, so 
too did the Mouseion come to symbolize the desire and actualization of gathering all 
knowledge in one place . 12 It became an archive of Hellenism. Institutions, such as the 
Mouseion, not only provided a means of trying to claim hegemony over a group of people 
living outside one’s physical borders, they also provided a means for managing those living 
within one’s borders. This should not be mistaken as a conscious policy of the ruling elite 
but rather speaks to the fact that the Ptolemies established institutions to extend the profile 
of their power . 13 Despite being funded through the largesse of the Ptolemies, the 


10 Green (2007) xx. 

11 Staler (2002) 97. For a relevant definition of “imperialism,” see Doyle (1986) 45, who states that it “is 
simply the process or policy of establishing or maintaining an empire. ” This definition allows me to avoid 
the debate over whether imperialism existed in the pre-industrial age, although, clearly, I think some 
incarnation of it did exist in premodern situation. Naturally, imperialism did not function in the same 
manner as in modernity, but, in some ways, specifically epistemologically and discursively, it did, as I shall 
demonstrate throughout this dissertation. In terms of differentiating imperialism from colonialism, Said 
(1993) 9 distinguishes imperialism as “the practice, the theory, and the attitudes of a dominating 
metropolitan center ruling a distant territory” from colonialism, “which is almost always a consequence of 
imperialism [and] is the implanting of settlements on distant territory. ” 

12 Jacob (1997); (1999); (2002). 

13 For the opposing opinion, see Maehler (2004) 7, who viewed the Ptolemaic rule as practicing a “cultural 
policy of ‘apartheid. 
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Mouseion influenced the world by developing and popularizing eveiyday cultural 
activities for a select elite. The Mouseion emerges from closer examination as a new kind 
of institution that directly shaped memory without a clear master plan. It was an imperial 
improvisation that was able to change into whatever it needed to be to continue its 
existence. 

Knowledge producing entities like archives constructed a coherent set of shared 
experiences that legitimized the authority of those ruling over the ruled . 14 The 
Alexandrian Archive and its archivists, working both within its walls and outside of them 
manufactured “the new global order of cultural knowledge .” 15 This new order would, in 
turn, play a crucial role in mapping out a social hierarchy for Hellenistic elites in which 
erudite displays of this new brand of “Greek” cultural knowledge became the social and 
political capital of the period. Greek culture, as reordered through new archival 
discourses, justified the superiority of the new Greek speaking ruling elite and the learned 
class. Thus, Hellenistic elites constructed a dominant imperial ruling identity through 
literary and scholarly activities in addition to more overt forms of control and domination, 
such as the military. 

Regardless of its actual reach and influence, the Mouseion was the ultimate symbol 
of the new Hellenistic erudition and served as the imaginary heart of this new world 
culture. It was able to project its power through its repute as the font of all learning. It 
often received credit for much that it was never actually associated with and probably also 
contributed in many ways now forgotten. Long after the Ptolemies had fallen from 


14 This notion is borrowed from Said (1993) 9-12. 

15 Flemming (2003) 461. 
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political power, the cultural practices established by their greatest institution lived on 
throughout the world in eveiy erudite act. 

1.2 “Library of Dreams” 16 

I have borrowed the title of this section from Roger Bagnall, who originally used it 
to highlight the fact that what has been said about the Library of Alexandria is not 
commensurate with what we actually know about it. In short, we know very little about 
this institution beyond its existence, although a huge amount, including this dissertation, 
continues to be written about it. 17 For example, the date of its founding can only be safely 
placed to sometime between 310-275 BCE, and we will probably never even know 
whether it was founded under the reign of Ptolemy I Soter or Ptolemy II Philadelphos. 

We also are ignorant of the person or persons who might have conceived it, though the 
ancient world supplies with no shortage of potential candidates from the likely (Demetrios 
of Phaleron) to the plausible (Philitas of Kos) to the impossible (Aristotle). Yet another 
source of controversy is the size of its collection, which is also unknowable. Some have 
estimated at its holdings of scrolls at the tens of thousands; others several hundred 
thousand. 18 Another question is whether it contained works in all the languages of the 
world or only Greek works. The classic example of its myth-generating power entails its 
supposed conflagrative destruction duringjulius Caesar’s time in Egypt, which, although 


16 See Bagnall (2002) 348-62. 

17 There have been many articles as well as several books written on the topic over the past twenty-five years. 
The following is merely a sampling: Canfora (1990); El Abbadi (1990); Blum (1991); Erskine (1995); 
MacLeod (2000); Casson (2001); Bagnall (2002); McNeely (2008); Too (2010). 

18 For a full treatment on the number of works contained within the Mouseion, see Bagnall (2002) 351-56. 
He suggests that the number is somewhere near the lower end of the spectrum. 
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often repeated by modem scholars, when examined closely, seems highly unlikely. 19 
Needless to say, the Mouseion was clearly an institution about which veiy few, even in the 
ancient world, knew many details. It is abundantly clear that this was part of the reason 
why it could come to be attributed with doing so much, and how it became the library that 
symbolized more than it could ever contain within its walls. Nevertheless, this section is an 
attempt to summarize what can be known about it. 

The most extensive ancient account of the institution was given over two hundred 
years after its foundation by Strabo, the first century BCE geographer, who describes it in 
the following way (Strabo, 17.1.8): 

tcov Se (BaaiAEiGov pEpo$ eot'i kcc'i to MouoeTov, e'xov UEpiuaTov Kai E^ESpav 
Kai oTkov psyav ev cp to auaamov tcov petexovtgov tou Mouoeiou cpiAo- 
Aoycov dvSpcbv. eoti 5e Tfj auvoScp toutt] Kai xPhh aTa koivcc Kai ispEus 6 
ETTl TCO MouaElCO TETaypEV05 TOTE PEV utto tcov PooiAecov VUV S’ UTTO 
Kaiaapos. 

The Mouseion also forms part of the royal section (of the city); it has a covered 
walk, an exedra , and a large house, in which is the communal mess hall of cultured 
men (cpiAoAoycov avSpcbv) who share the Mouseion. This association of men 
shares common property, and it has a priest in charge of the Mouseion, who used 
to be appointed by the kings but is now appointed by Caesar. 20 

Beyond this information, modern scholars have been able to cobble together a list of the 

famous scholars and poets who have been named as its head, including Apollonios of 

Rhodes and Eratosthenes but even lists like these are questionable. 21 


19 It should be noted that Strabo, who was in Egypt less than a generation after the Library’s supposed 
destruction and describes the city of Alexandria in detail, makes no mention of the catastrophe. Moreover, 
Cicero , who survived Julius Caesar, makes no mention of it in his surviving works though surely it would 
have survived in some form in his letters. Even The Alexandrine War fails to make mention of the burning 
of Mouseion. In point of fact, it is not until the first century CE that we see actual mention of its destruction 
when Seneca the Younger ( Tranq ., IX.5) mentions the destruction of 40,000 books in Alexandria. 

20 The translation is my own. 

21 As stated above, the list of “Head Librarians” — a loaded term if there ever was one — is highly problematic 
and highly contested, since it is unclear whether the Ptolemies and Hellenistic Greeks recognized a “Head 
Librarian.” The earliest evidence dates to a papyrus, P.Oxy 1241, which contains a partial list naming 
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Stories still abound about how the Library assembled its collection and what its 
collection consisted of. Much of the initial topographical information was gathered by a 


group of land surveyors, known as the “bematists,” who accompanied Alexander 
throughout his conquests . 22 These men used the latest developments in mapping and 
surveying technology to make geographical observations on a scale previously unknown . 23 
They also gathered a huge amount of raw field data on everything from place names to 
reports on flora and fauna . 24 Eventually, this textualized data as well as the ethnographic 
reports of lands on the fringes of the new Hellenistic kingdoms, the diaries of those who 
accompanied Alexander, periploi of figures such as Nearchos, and histories of the conquest 
eventually were collected in the archives and collections of old and new metropolitan 
centers of the Hellenistic world. 

There are many apocryphal stories of the policies the Ptolemies instituted to 
develop the Mouseion’s collection. The most famous stories appear hundreds years after 
the Mouseion’s inception in the writing of the second century medical writer Galen. He 
depicts the Mouseion as an institution that aggressively pursued a policy of acquiring texts 


Apollonios and Aristarchos, SiSaoxaAoi, but fails to mention the Mouseion or Alexandria. For more details 
on this papyrus, see, Parsons (1952) 153-157; Pfeiffer (1968) 154-155. In general, scholars agree that 
Zenodotos was the first Head Librarian, but beyond that there is not much we can say definitively. 
Kallimachos, Apollonios of Rhodes, and Eratosthenes also served in some capacity, but only the “Latin 
Tzetzes” mentions that Kallimachos was a “Head Librarian.” The order of the Librarians is also contested. 
Fraser (1972) 1.333 proposes these dates and this order for the “office of the Librarian” as he calls it: 
Zenodotos (ca. 285- ca. 270 BCE), Apollonios of Rhodes (c. 270-245 BCE), Eratosthenes (245-204/201 
BCE), Aristophanes (204/201-189/186 BCE), Apollonios the Eidograph (ca. 189/186-175 BCE), and 
Aristarchos (ca. 175-145 BCE). A figure named Cydas follows Aristarchos, but his role is brought in to 
question because of his title as “One of the Spearman.” For full treatment, see Parsons (1952) 122-162; 
Pfeiffer (1968) 154-155, 172; Fraser (1972) 1.305-335. 

22 Baiton, Diognetos, Philonides, Amyntas, and Archelaos are some of the names we have of the surveyors 
who survive in name only, quoted in later authors, such as Pliny. For more information, see Jacob (1999) 

34-35. 

23 On the bematists, see Jacob (1999) 34-35; Fraser (1996) ch. 4. Engels (1978) 157-158 argues 
convincingly for the accuracy of the bematists. 

24 See Bodson (1991). 
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at all costs. Stories of the Alexandrians labeling scrolls “from the ships” supposedly date 
back to the time when Ptolemy III demanded all ships docking in Alexandria be searched 
and all texts found within be copied with the copies be given to the owners while the 
originals were kept by the Mouseion. Moreover, Ptolemy III also legendarily left a hefty 
deposit of fifteen talents to borrow and copy the original texts of the tragedians and kept 
the originals while returning the copies and forfeiting the deposit. Galen also reports how 
the kings of Pergamon and Alexandria competed for old books which led to the forgeries 
and the price of old books to be pushed up in price. Galen also provides us with an 
account in which the Alexandrians did not place new acquisitions immediately into the 
Mouseion but first placed them in warehouses “in heaps” or all heaped together. All of 
these stories support the idea that the Mouseion aspired to achieve a collection of 
unsurpassed size. 25 These stories, whether true or not, speak to the ways in which the 
Mouseion captivated the minds of the ancient world. 

Even in the ancient world, the epithet “Library of Dreams” was most fitting, 
because right from its foundation it had already acquired a reputation as a wondrous 
institution. By the 270 BCE, the Mouseion was already well known, appearing briefly in 
the work of Herodas (1.31). In Herodas’ narrative, the Mouseion is one among many 
words used to describe the city of Alexandria. A mere ten to twenty years after its 
founding, it must have already become so well-known that Herodas could merely refer to 
it by name. By the end of the third century BCE, the satirist, Timon of Phlios, expected 
his audience to understand his lampoon of the institution when he called it the “Birdcage 


25 Much of the information from this paragraph is from Barnes (2000) 64-66. 
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of the Muses .” 26 And although these brief references speak to the Mouseion’s quickly 
established fame, they provide us with no substantial details about the institution beyond 
the fact that it loomed large in the popular imagination. For thejewish population of the 
Levant, the Mouseion had the sterling reputation to legitimatize their scriptures. The so- 
called Letter of Aristeas 27 claims to be written by someone from within the Ptolemy 
Philadephos’ court recounting among other things how Demetrios of Phaleron was the one 
who persuaded Ptolemy II to translate thejewish Scriptures in effect completing the 
collection . 28 By linking themselves to the cultural heart of the Hellenistic world, the 
Hellenized Jewish community not only attempted to legitimize their group’s status 
amongst the broader Greek community, they also tried to reimagine themselves as part of 
the Greco-Macedonian ruling class. It is primarily with the Mouseion’s legendary legacy 
as the “Library of Dreams” that this dissertation is concerned. 


1.3 The Mouseion and Alexandrian Archiving 

Over the past twenty years, we have seen an aggressive reevaluation of the notion 
of the “archive” in a diverse number of fields, including but not limited to history, literary 
studies, library science, anthropology, and political science. The archive used to represent 


26 Mineur (1985) and Cameron (1995) take issue with the standard translation, preferring “bird’s nest” for 
“birdcage” as a translation for TaAapog. Cameron, basing his argument on Mineur’s philological work, 
claims that the tone of birdcage is all wrong, since it emphasizes the unworldly qualities of the scholars. 
Cameron feels that the nest emphasizes the competitive and even polemical qualities of those working in the 
Library-Mouseion. Cameron and Mineur present a compelling case for their translation, but I still think that 
even the translation “nest” could still provide the idea of privilege and rarity, since ultimately these 
squawking chicks are all living in a nest in the royal quarters of Alexandria, fighting for the scraps handed 
out by the King. Therefore, I shall continue to use “birdcage.” 

27 The date for this document is contended. Most believe that it was composed sometime in the second 
century BCE. For more information, see Parsons (1952) 93-94, Fraser (1972) 1.696-704, Canfora (1990) 
30-36, 1 19-122, and Barnes (2000). 

28 Among the incredible stories in this letter is that Ptolemy II freed 100,000 slaves from their owners. For a 
fuller treatment of how this work of literature fits within its milieu, see Fraser (1972) 1.687-716, esp. 696- 
704; Gmen (1998) 207-222. 
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a place cordoned off from the larger world where historians went to recover facts from the 
past, whereas now it is seen as a politicized place that acts upon the world through the 
production of knowledge. As a result, the term “archive” has become a more inclusive one 
that can refer to anything from a text to a building. 

Taking a cue from these studies, I believe that we might better understand the 
historical impact of the Mouseion by viewing it as an actor in the society — an archive-as- 
subject that can be seen as an independent force for manufacturing traditions and cultural 
knowledge. The Mouseion provided coherence to a burgeoning notion of imperial 
Hellenistic elite subjectivity. This archive-as-subject accomplished its goals by sifting 
through the scattered cultural remains of both the Greek and barbarian pasts in order to 
reconfigure them into a new “Greek” tradition. This tradition would be the 
epistemological scaffolding upon which a new unifying imperial tradition could be hung . 29 
This imperial tradition eventually overshadowed earlier incarnations of ethnic identity and 
became the central basis of an elite identity for those living both the New and Old worlds 
of the Hellenistic period. To limit the scope of this dissertation, I shall focus mostly on the 
“Greek” aspects of the formation of this new imperial culture of this period . 30 The 
Alexandrian Archive not only ruled from the center qua institution but also through its 
many learned products. As we shall see, Alexandrian poetic works replicated the discourse 


29 For the most nuanced discussion on cultural identity in colonial and imperial settings, see Woolf (1997), 
who introduced the notion of a “new imperial culture” which has been modified here slightly. For Greek 
ethnic identity, the essential works are Flail (1997) and (2002); Whitmarsh (2001); Dougherty and Kurke 
(2003); Konig and Whitmarsh (2007). 

30 This is not to suggest that non-Greek cultures did not play a role in the formation of this culture. Others 
have addressed Egyptian and Near Eastern influence on Hellenistic cultural products. Selden (1998) and 
Stephens (2003 and 2005) address Egyptian elements in Hellenistic literary works. West (2000) does so for 
Jewish aspects of Lykophron. On Egyptian influence on Greek history via Manetho, see Dillery (1998). On 
Babylonian aspects, see Kurht (1987); Kurht and Sherwin- White (1991). See also Verbrugghe and 
Wichersham (2001). 
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of their Alexandrian “mother,” becoming portable archives that could now be carried in 
one’s pouch. 

In my first chapter, I begin by laying out the basic theoretical concepts that will 
inform the remainder of this dissertation. I will argue that the Mouseion was the center of 
a new mode of discourse in the early Hellenistic period — archival discourse. This 
discourse helped produce, promote, and perpetuate a certain way of interpreting the 
cultural inheritance of cultural knowledge inherited from the Old world. 
Epistemologically, in the Hellenistic period, past knowledges were broken down into units 
that could be reconfigured into a range of literary and scholarly works and practices. 
These cultural activities would in turn form the basis for a new way of defining “Greek” 
or “imperial” identity for elites. Through a thorough theoretical exploration of the 
Mouseion as archive and through brief treatments of works ranging from Homer to 
Manetho, this chapter will establish the model that forms a frame for the rest of the 
dissertation. In this manner, I shall introduce the ways in which everyday cultural 
activities replicated the actions of the broader archive, and in doing so perpetuated and 
expanded its political reach. 

The second chapter presents Lykophron’s Alexandra as a miniature archive that 
made knowledge portable, allowing for and facilitating the dispersal of a cultural 
knowledge from the imperial center. Those who consumed this new cultural product 
could feel connected to the larger world, because of their connection to texts and scholarly 
knowledge, in addition to the traditional modes of civic performance. For its part, the 
poem replicates the impulse to collect and control knowledge embedded in institutions 
such as the Mouseion, whose discourses were part of the empire’s system of power and 

control. Just as the trappings of Greek culture in the form of the gymnasion and theater 
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followed Greek expansion, Greek culture, in general eventually became so ubiquitous that 
it came to be seen as the natural marker of being an “educated” person. It would be in the 
form of the scroll that this new vision of the tradition could reach the remotest areas of the 
oikoumene, becoming a portable agent of political, social, cultural change, redefining the 
notion of being Greek from a biological one to a performed one, specifically to someone 
having knowledge of things and activities demarcated as Greek. The Hellenistic imperial 
subject now had a means by which they could define themselves, all neatly bundled up in 
the form of a scroll. Therefore, Lykophron’s work should not be merely seen as something 
that reinforces some unchanging and universally accepted tradition but instead as 
something that constructs a new one, as one shaped through its own archival discourse. 

The final chapter examines the rise of a new type of man, the archivist-poet. By the 
early third century BCE the Alexandrians had become the de facto gatekeepers of the 
paideia of the Hellenistic empires. This imperial paideia provided new means for 
contemporary elites to interact with the mass of textualized information gathered from the 
past and present. Throughout the early Hellenistic period, we see how these poets were 
elevated and celebrated in temple sites all over the oikoumene , 31 as well as being anointed 
heroic in hero cults across the Greek-speaking world . 32 We also see the poet celebrated and 
elevated to leading civic elder and with statues of them in public spaces, such as the agora, 
spreading all over the world . 33 These new poets won glory for themselves after they had 


31 I will treat this topic in chapter three. For a fuller discussion on visual representations during this period, 
see Zanker (1995) ch. 4; Hardie (2003): Clay (2004); Dillon (2006); Bergmann (2007), Schmidt (2007), 
Stewart (2007). 

32 This too I shall treat in my final chapter. For the fullest treatment on the matter, see Clay (2004). 

33 The classic example of this is the case of Posidippos who was supposedly honored in the agora in Pella, see 
AB 118 or SH 705. For an interpretation of this epigram, see Stephens (2004b). 
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elevated their poetic predecessors through their own archival efforts into objects of 
veneration and study. 

The rise of this new type of man, however, was mainly accomplished textually 
through the body of literary epigram which also served as a “space” where this identity 
and his or her practices were further defined. The archivist-poet’s literary activities 
became the model for how one should and could interact with the mass of works and data 
collected by the Mouseion. Since the Alexandrians wanted to present themselves as active 
participants in the “real” world, it should come as no surprise that archivists in the guise of 
scholar-poets became the heroes of this new generation of elite. By means of their 
scholarly and literary works, they were arbiters of culture and provided the means of 
demarcating and defining imperial elite identity. In the end, the Alexandrian archivist was 
able to construct a shared sense of culture in a new literate notion of paideia through their 
scholarly and literary works, which ultimately served and stabilized the dominant new 
political entities of the period. 
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2. Theorizing the Alexandrian Archive: Three Perspectives 


“ . . . archives — that is, traces of the past collected either intentionally or 
haphazardly as ‘evidence’ — are by no means limited to official spaces or 
state repositories. They have been housed in a variety of unofficial sites 
since time immemorial. From the Rosetta stone to medieval tapestry to 
Victorian house museums to African body tattoos, scholars have been 
‘reading’ historical evidence off of any number of different archival 
incarnations for centuries. . . ” 

-Antoinette Burton 1 

“A ruling of Ptolemy II Philadelphus exempted schoolteachers, athletic 
coaches, (most probably) artists of Dionysus, and victors in the games of 
the various Alexandrian festivals. The accounts of tax collectors show how 
the exemptions were put into effect. . . overall for the Arsinoite nome 
teachers formed some 0.5 percent of the adult population, the same 
percentage as athletic coaches. This encouragement of literacy, sport, and 
culture throughout the Ptolemaic countryside tallies well with the record of 
Ptolemy II, who in Alexandria built up the Library and the Museum. The 
growing use of Greek in official records, in place of Egyptian demotic, is 
perhaps a product of this initiative. ” 

-Dorothy Thompson 2 


2.1 Introduction 

In classical studies, Simon Goldhill is the first person who used the term “archive” 
to describe the Mouseion. According to Goldhill, “The archive as context for poetic 
production is also seen in the constant, even obsessional, awareness of past texts. ” 3 He 
then clarifies how he views the Mouseion functioning archivally: “the institutions of the 
Library and the Mouseion construct literary and scientific knowledge as institutions: the 
categorizing, collecting, cataloguing of material; the prescriptive rules of literary method; 


1 Burton (2005) 3. 

2 Thompson (1997) 247. 

2 Goldhill (1991) 224. 
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the critical annotation of past texts .” 4 Here, Goldhill uses the Mouseion merely to 
establish the historical context for a discussion of Hellenistic poetiy, and he does not 
develop this idea beyond a simple, yet astute observation. In many ways, Goldhill’s use of 
the term foreshadows much of the scholarly activity pertaining to archives that has 
occurred over the past fifteen years. Since that time, others, such as Tim Whitmarsh, have 
treated, albeit briefly, the notion of the Mouseion as archive . 5 There has yet to be a study 
that has fully explored the Mouseion through the lens of Goldhill’s statement. This 
chapter will address this shortcoming. 

In this chapter, I will introduce recent scholarship on archives and demonstrate 
their relevance to the study of the Mouseion. These theories will deepen our 
understanding of the many and subtle ways the Mouseion not only impacted the literary 
but also the political world. I shall begin with a brief survey introducing and situating 
recent developments in archival studies and potential applicability to the ancient world. 
This will be followed by an in-depth discussion of Foucault’s notion of the archive and the 
development of a key Hellenistic discursive structure, archival discourse. This section 
focuses on the key methods by which the Mouseion constructed knowledge. In the next 
section, “Foucault’s Kallimachos, ” I shall demonstrate how this archival discourse directly 
shaped Alexandrian cultural and knowledge production through an analysis of 
Kallimachos’ Pinakes and Aitia. Following this section, I focus on the way performance 
and textualization resulted in the creation of “The Alexandrian Archiving of Homer.” 

This section charts the technological and political forces that underlie the acts of 
remembering and forgetting this iconic Hellenic culture hero. The final and longest 

4 Goldhill (1991) 224. 

5 For example, see Whitmarsh (2004), especially ch. 8. 
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section, entitled “ The Imperial Archive of Alexandria,” adopts a postcolonial position and 
directly examines the role empire played in archiving processes and the broader political 
consequences of those same processes. In short, this section will demonstrate how 
seemingly esoteric activities, such as the writing of poetry, helped foster and spread 
hierarchical systems of domination. 

2.2 Reimagining the Archive 

The Mouseion was an archive in the traditional sense of the word — it was a 
physical location that stored documents. The traditional definition of this term, however, 
implies that an archive preserves the past for the present and assumes that the past is some 
sort of independent object that is present someplace “out there” to be studied. From this 
perspective, archives are seen as “inert sites of storage and conservation ” 6 of the past that 
should be mined for the facts and evidence, a source for the historian or researcher to 
exploit and therefore a minor player, or rather a simple spectator, in the broader course of 
history. Viewing the Mouseion from this perspective reduces it to a “cultural link” that 
provides some sort of “continuity” with the Greek past . 7 To define the Mouseion as an 
archive-as-source implies that Greek culture was a clearly defined and agreed upon set of 
common values shared by all Greek colonists. This leaves little room for what we know 
was a dynamic negotiation both within a diverse set of localized Greek identities and 
between self-identified Greeks and non-Greek peoples. 

If we start moving away from viewing the Mouseion as an archive-as-source 
toward one that views it as an archive-as-subject, we acquire a more nuanced 

6 Staler (2002) 90. 

7 Erskine (1995) 42. 
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understanding of how culture became connected to imperialism in the early Hellenistic 
period. The Mouseion was the ultimate filter through which Imperial Hellenistic culture 
itself crystallized and where the dream of total political domination coincided with the 
desire for domination of all knowledge. 8 The Mouseion provided the discourses and 
disciplines through which the world could be ordered and reproduced for its new 
audience. In this way, it served both as a memory bank and retrieval system, archive-as- 
source, but also as an active archive-as-subject in its generative powers. 

Jacques Derrida, in his 1995 work Archive Fever, made one of the most influential 
interventions in archival studies, asserting boldly “there is no political power without 
control of the archive, if not of memory. ” 9 He provides us with a clear way to try to 
understand the “psychology” of the archivization process and calls for a “science of the 
archive must include a theory of [its] institutionalization, that is to say, the theory both of 
the law which begins by inscribing itself there and of the right which authorizes it. ” He 
argues that the archive functioned as a “place from which order is given,” and that it 
provides order, both in the taxonomic and the imperative sense of the term, to the signs 
gathered in it through the hermeneutic actions of those overseeing the archive — its 
archons. 10 Derrida’s archive is governed, then, by an archontic principle of consignation, 
“gathering together.” It is this archontic principle that will play a crucial role in 
establishing the lines of institutional authority over whatever was supposedly housed in the 
archive. He states that “ consignation aims to coordinate a single corpus, in a system or a 


8 Flemming (2003) 450. 

9 Derrida (1995) 4. 

10 Derrida (1995) 1-3. 
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synchrony in which all the elements articulate the unity of an ideal configuration .” 11 This 
act of consignation is not merely a logical ordering of the things housed within the archive 
but rather a performative, interpretive act — part of a process of manipulation and control. 
Although Derrida’s work does not fit within the scope of this dissertation, his work reveals 
the way an archive- as-subject can hermeneutically connect power to knowledge. 

Throughout the eighties and nineties, when the discipline of history and other 
humanities began thinking about “history as narrative” and “history- writing as a charged 
political act,” it was only natural that the “source” for all of this would also come under 
scrutiny . 12 Ann Stoler has best summarized what these various approaches to the archive 
have in common: 

All are concerned with the legitimating social coordinates of epistemologies: how 
people imagine they know what they know and what institutions validate that 
knowledge, and how they do so. None treat the conventions and categories of 
analysis (statistics, facts, truths, probability, footnotes, and so on) as innocuous or 
benign. All converge on questions about rules of reliability and trust, criteria of 
credence, and what moral projects and political predictabilities are served by these 
conventions and categories. All ask a similar set of historical questions about 
accredited knowledge and power — what political forces, social cues, and moral 
virtues produce qualified knowledges that, in turn, disqualified other ways of 
knowing, other knowledges. To my mind, no one set of concerns is more relevant 
to the colonial politics of archives and their (parent) archiving states . 13 

Stoler continues by calling on her fellow anthropologists to view archiving as a “process” 

rather than as “things” and that archives are “epistemological experiments rather than 

sources .” 14 We should, however, also recall that she has stressed that archives are firmly 

ensconced in material reality and that they share both a material and figurative existence. 


11 Derrida (1995) 3. 

12 The terms are borrowed from Stoler (2002) 92. The scholarship on this issue is substantial. In terms of 
this dissertation, I have consulted: White (1986: 1990: 2000), de Certeau (1992), and Clark (2004). 

12 Stoler (2002) 95. 


14 Stoler (2002) 87. 
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2.3 Foucault in Alexandria: Archival Discourse 


Michel Foucault probably made the first substantial contribution toward what has 
become a recent small cottage industry of theorizing the archive. Michel Foucault, in his 
Archaeology of Knowledge, theorized the archive as an epistemological project that “is the 
first law of what can be said, the system that governs the appearance of statements 
( enonces ) as unique events .” 15 For Foucault, the archive is a “system of statements” that 
permits what can and cannot be said. In conceptualizing the archive thus, Foucault 
seemingly differentiates it from its material roots, claiming that the archive is not “the sum 
of all texts that a culture has kept upon its person as documents attesting to its own past, or 
as evidence of a continuity of identity; nor do I mean the institutions, which, in a given 
society, make it possible to record and preserve those discourses that one wishes to 
remember and keep in circulation .” 16 Most commentators have jumped on this statement 
to highlight the fact that Foucault’s definition of archives states that they are not a mass of 
texts and then emphasize its non-material aspects . 17 This interpretation, however, fails 
both to properly contextualize his statement and to fully comprehend the complexities that 
lay behind the key terms used in its definition. 

Through his presentation of the archive as a set of discursive rules or a corpus of 
statements, Foucault radically transforms how we view the archive, shifting our emphasis 
away from recovering some lost past towards explicating how the complexities and 
nuances of statements, whether “events or things ,” 18 come to be agents of change in the 

15 Foucault (1972) 129. 

16 Foucault (1972) 129. 

17 For example, see Richards (1993) 1 1 . 

18 Foucault (1972) 128. 
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present. He defines archives as the set of rules that “ enables statements both to survive and 

to undergo regular modification. It is the general system of the formation and 

transformation of statements .” 19 Statements in this case are not merely disembodied 

textual entities but are grounded in material reality. Robert Young best summarizes 

Foucault’s complex and lengthy definition of “statement” as: 

a specific material event, a performative act or function, an historical eruption 
that impinges on and makes an incision into circumstance. Its effect, therefore, in 
the first instance, is primarily one of discontinuity, of deictic intervention, of 
effecting change, but it also exists in a productive tension with regularity. It 
involves language, but it is not reducible to it because that language will also be 
part of the situated materiality of circumstance . 20 

This definition reflects Foucault’s concern over providing a model that is not reductive. In 

fact, Foucault’s model can help us better understand how seemingly esoteric statements of 

scholarship might be intertwined within the broader world of politics. 

It is therefore imperative that we understand what factors and conditions 

influenced how the Alexandrians inherited a diverse set of objects that represented the 

past — literary works, local customs and histories from all over the Greek and non-Greek 

speaking world — and then reordered and resignified them into a coherent entity packaged 

as a tradition, an episteme of the past. Foucault has connected the production of 

knowledge to power and made it a central to his conceptual framework. He defines his 

power/knowledge relationship in the following manner: 

We should admit rather that power produces knowledge (and not simply by 
encouraging it because it serves power or by applying it because it is useful); that 
power and knowledge directly imply one another; that there is no power relation 


19 Foucault (1972) 130. 

20 Young (2001)201-202. 
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without the correlative constitution of a field of knowledge, nor any knowledge 
that does not presuppose and constitute at the same time as power relations . 21 

Foucault’s analyses of power and knowledge, specifically his focus on modes of power and 

authority, systems of selection and exclusion, can and have been used productively to 

discuss and explain historical instances of knowledge production in imperialist and 

colonialist contexts . 22 From such a perspective, the Mouseion functions as a “super 

Foucauldian” archive, affecting material reality as a master of discourse and knowledge 

production. 

Foucault’s vision of the archive provides us with the means for teasing out the 
complexity that was the Mouseion. When we examine how he imagines what the archive 
is not, it becomes clear that Foucault is more concerned with purging his readers of their 
entrenched notions of the archives-as-sources. This is evident when he states emphatically 
that the archive is not “that which collects the dust of statements that have become inert 
once more, and which may make possible the miracle of their resurrection. ” 23 In so doing 
he is challenging the traditionally held belief that archives provide continuity between past 
and present as an unmediated doorway to the past. Foucault argues that archives shape 
the past through a process of both remembering and forgetting. The difference may seem 
overly subtle, but when this viewpoint is applied to the Mouseion it drastically alters how 
we view Greek cultural traditions and their histories. Rather than seeing traditions as 
“age-old continuities” or “self-enclosed truth(s )” 24 we come to view them as sites of 

21 Foucault (1977) 27. 

22 For representative examples, see Pratt (1992), Said (1993), and Selden (1998). See further section 6 of 
this chapter. 

22 Foucault (1972) 129. 

24 Foucault (1972) 31, 32. 
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knowledge production, thus they become ever-changing products discursively constructed. 
Instead of considering knowledge about the past to be something organic and prior, it 
becomes linked to specific moments in time. This perspective emphasizes the key role that 
archives play in the production of knowledge and makes the interpretive activities of the 
archive central rather than “secondary and derivative .” 25 

First, we must tiy to understand the role that the discourse plays in the production 
of knowledge. Discourse is one of the most difficult terms to define, and it is even more 
difficult to pin down how Foucault defines it, for even he admits that he uses the term in 
many different ways, declaring that: 

I believe that I have in fact added to its meanings: treating it sometimes as the 
general domain of all statements, sometimes as an individualizable group of 
statements, and sometimes as a regulated practice that accounts for a certain 
number of statements; and have I not allowed this same word ‘discourse’, which 
should have served as a boundary around the term ‘statement’, to vary as I shifted 
my analysis or its point of application, as the statement faded from view ? 26 

Discourses, moreover, are in a constant state of flux as they interact “with languages, 

events, other discourses, as an intrinsic part of its own operation .” 27 Foucault does not see 

discourse as establishing groupings of texts along thematic or ideological grounds but 

rather as a concept that allows for a great diversity of seemingly unconnected texts to be 

associated with one another. In stating this, Foucault wants to stress that discourses do not 

have some a priori system of order that can at some point reach perfection. Instead, 

discourse and statements function symbiotically producing one another and only come to 

form regularities rather than rules. This constant state of negotiation within discourses 


25 Zajko (1998) 103. 

26 Foucault (1972) 80. 

27 Young (2001) 403. 
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provides us with a model to deal with the ever-changing nature of knowledge and material 
reality. Hence, Foucault views discourse not as containing knowledge; rather, discourse is 
the means through which knowledge is constructed “ as part of a specific practice whose 
knowledge is formed at the interface of language and the material world .” 28 As Young 
concludes, discourse for Foucault amounts to a “regulated practice” and knowledge 
“operates in the interstices of the contact zone between concepts and materiality .” 29 

When examining the Hellenistic construction of cultural knowledge, the Mouseion 
played the part of a figurative archive regulating a mass of statements and revealing “the 
rules of a practice that enables statements both to survive and to undergo regular 
modification. It is the general system of the formation and transformation of 
statements .” 30 Discourse facilitates a configuration of seemingly unrelated fields of 
statements to become the means by which subjectivity is determined . 31 The production of 
discourse, however, is regulated and “is at once controlled, selected, organized and 
redistributed by a certain number of procedures whose role is to ward off its powers and 
dangers, to gain mastery over its chance events, to evade its ponderous, formidable 
materiality. ” 32 Foucault goes on to explain that there are two systems of exclusions — 
external and internal. These exclusionary mechanisms attempt to account for the material 
conditions that make certain truth claims possible, specifically the “multiple institutional 


28 Young (2001) 398. Much of this summary is based on Young’s (2001) ch. 27 analysis of Foucault in 
postcolonial studies. 

29 Young (2001) 400 and 399 respectively. 

30 The emphasis is Foucault’s. Foucault (1972) 130. 

31 Foucault (1972) 122. 

32 Foucault (1981) 52. 
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supports and various social structures and practices underlying the production of truth .” 33 
Here, Foucault takes the historical and material into consideration, a point which scholars 
of empire and colonialism have embraced and fleshed out, although he is more concerned 
with exploring the internal factors delimiting discourse. 

Foucault lays out three external exclusions: the taboo, the mad and the sane, and 
the true and false . 34 Of these three categories, Foucault’s distinction between true and false 
seems most pertinent to the study of the Mouseion. Truth is based upon statements made 
by those sanctioned to speak by some institution, anything, for example, from a think tank 
to a temple complex. These institutions sanction certain individuals as authorized experts 
who speak the truth, while those not authorized to do so speak falsehoods. The institutions 
and their actors circulate statements, which they deem true, while they attempt to keep 
unauthorized statements out of circulation. In the context of the Mouseion, it should be 
seen as the institution that empowers a group of people as arbiters of truth. Therefore, the 
scholarly texts and literary works produced by its denizens became the sanctioned truth 
about the past. Naturally, this can lead to competing claimants over the “true” way to 
understand the past. An example of this kind of rivalry is over the “true” interpretation of 
Homer between those working in Alexandria and Pergamon. Those working from the 
Mouseion saw themselves and their grammatical approach as more “truthful” than the 
Pergamene focus on their subject matter . 35 Each feels sanctioned by their (rather similar) 
approaches as the proper authority who should police the key figure of the Greek heritage. 

33 Hook (2001) 525-526. 

34 Mills (2003) 57-58. 

35 Page (1981) 63 succinctly lays out the differences between the two schools: “the Alexandrians 
concentrated on textual criticism and grammar, the Pergamenes, though by no means neglecting these 
aspects, were primarily interested in Homer’s subject-matter, and especially in relating the contents of the 
poems to the principles of Stoic philosophy.” See also Pfeiffer (1968) 234-251. For a slightly different 
viewpoint, see section 4.5 of this dissertation. 
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Truth in this case was very much intertwined with the broader power structures that play 
a role in supporting these institutions. 

Foucault argues that there are internal procedures that delimit and control 
“discourses themselves exercising] their own control; procedures which function rather as 
principles of classification, of ordering, of distribution .” 36 He distinguishes three types. 

The first is the “commentary” which is a means for making narratives that maintain 
symbolic authority to speak anew. Commentaries can reposition literary works such as the 
Homeric epics into a new discursive system, resulting in new-found influence. Sometimes, 
as in the Hellenistic period, these “secondary” works can achieve higher status than the 
primary works they comment upon. The second type is the “author,” which supplies a 
sense of consistency and unity among a body or statements or narratives. In the Hellenistic 
period, the attribution of authorship was manipulated to elevate or diminish certain 
narratives by ascribing or denying authorship to them. This provided a means of signaling 
to broader society who was permitted to speak and under what circumstances. Lastly, 
there are “disciplines” which Foucault defines as “a domain of objects, a set of methods, a 
corpus of propositions considered to be true, a play of rules and definitions, of techniques 
and instruments: all of this constitutes a sort of anonymous system at the disposal of 
anyone who wants to or is able to use it .” 37 The rise of new fields of study like philology 
empowered many through a set of practices that determined how the past was constructed. 

Thus Foucault’s three internal delimiting entities of discourse were embodied in the 
activities and archivists of the Mouseion. The Mouseion allowed at least some of those 
living in the Hellenistic world to speak through it, as de facto gatekeepers of discourse. 

36 Foucault (1981) 56. 

37 Foucault (1981) 59-60. 
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The archival activities of selecting texts and textualization of knowledges from all points of 
the world provided the impetus for disciplines, such as philology and science, to arise and 
provide a means of controlling who was authorized to speak and therefore to construct 
knowledge about a great range of subjects. The figure of the author also became a 
platform through which Alexandrians could wield their influence over discourse, both as 
commentators of canonical authors and as authors in their own right. The new awareness 
of the author that stemmed from biobibliographical scholarship, which will be addressed 
in the next section, allowed those working within the archive to further reorder knowledges 
chosen from the past. Lastly, the commentary was a staple activity of the Mouseion, 
providing a way of making the authorities of the past “relevant” to its modern audience. 

In such ways, the Mouseion played an active role in shaping how the discourses were 
formed and negotiated during this period. If we are to take into account the materiality of 
statements, then we need to consider both the external and internal procedures of 
regulating discourse. 

Discourse can be loosely defined as a “system that structures how we perceive 
reality ,” 38 The dominant discourse of the early Hellenistic was an archival discourse — the 
discourse of the Mouseion. Archival discourse was simultaneously delimited by and 
fostered the disciplines of Greek science, philology, mathematics, biology, medical thought, 
philosophy, among others, and it would be through these interpretive frames that 
antiquity came to define the broader world of phenomena. In short, these disciplines 
worked in conjunction with specific discourses forming a discursive totality that shaped 
how the world came to be seen and understood by the Greeks themselves and all the 


38 Mills (2003) 55. 
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peoples under Greek domination. And that totality was the hegemonic discourse 39 of the 
period surpassing others as the principal lens through which the world was conceived. It 
was through the employment of such discourse(s) that Hellenistic subjects learned what 
were acceptable narratives and privileged means for participating in elite society. 

2.4 Foucault’s Kallimachos 

Kallimachos’ prose and poetic works revolutionized how the world was conceived, 
creating new ways to tell stories about it. By resituating local traditions, regional studies 
and “antiquities” of different cities into new panhellenic products, he contributed to new 
ways of envisioning Hellenism. These cultural products are examples of how archival 
discourse determined knowledge production. His works were critical in the construction of 
cultural memory for those living all over the Hellenistic world. Mastery of the Greek 
cultural past as recreated through scholarship and Alexandrian poetiy, offered a new 
means through which displaced and dispersed elites could establish a shared sense of 
community and identity. 

The prose works of Kallimachos helped usher in a Hellenistic epistemological 
revolution as they transformed local traditions and knowledge into new forms of 
knowledge accessible to a panhellenic Hellenistic audience. Although most of 
Kallimachos’ prose works exist in name only, a sampling of only their titles speaks to the 
massive enterprise the Alexandrians undertook to archive the known past: On the Rivers of 
the world ( Peri ton en te oikoumene potamon); On the Rivers of Europe (Peri ton en 
Europe potamon); On Birds (Peri orneon); Customs of the Barbarians (Nomina 


39 I am borrowing this term as it has been defined by Echevarria (1998) 11, 40-41 . 
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barbarika); On Contests (Peri agonon); On Nymphs (Peri Nymphon); Foundation of 
Islands and Cities and Changes of their Names (Ktiseis neson kai poleon kai 
metonomasiai); On the Names of Fishes (Peri onomasias ichthyon); The Names of the 
Months According to Peoples and Cities (Menon prosegoriai kata ethne kai poleis); 
Designations According to Peoples (Ethnikai onomasiai). 40 These works also suggest the 
broad range of sources that allowed the production of these works. Through the creation 
of a new body of knowledge, writers of these works, such as Kallimachos, created one of 
the world’s first knowledge explosions. 

Of all of Kallimachos’ prose works, his Pinakes was the one for which he was most 
famous. The Pinakes or Tables of Persons Eminent in Every Branch of Learning Together 
With a List of Their Writings, which is its full title, was most likely the first attempt to 
catalogue the texts housed in the Mouseion. It was not merely a list of titles, but it seems to 
have been part library catalogue, part systematic bibliography, and part biographical 
encyclopedia. It has come to be known as a biobibliographical work. 41 A project to 
catalogue tens of thousands of texts housed within the Mouseion ended up running 120 
scrolls long. 42 Despite the Pinakes ’ once massive size, only a handful of fragments survive 
from it (as nearly all of the works from this period, especially the non-literary ones). We 
know from some of the extant fragments that book scrolls were organized along 
disciplinary lines: rhetoric, philosophy, historians, medical writings, and miscellany like 

40 List of titles is from Blum (1991) 135. The list of these titles will surely also remind many classicists of the 
probable Aristotelian ancestry for this impulse to collect. This topic, however, is not within the scope of this 
dissertation. For more information, see Owen (1961). 

41 Blum (1991) 1-2. 

42 “rhvaKES tcov ev TTaor) TtaiSEia SiaXapvyavTcov Kai cov auvEypayav, ev |3i(3Aioi$ k' Kai p'.” The 
passage is cited in Pfeiffer (1968) 128. 
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cooking . 43 Kallimachos attempted to order all poetic works, by classifying them according 
to form and style. Within each categoiy, authors were then arranged in alphabetical 
order, possibly utilizing methods pioneered by Philitas in his own Homeric glosses, 
complete with a short bibliography of their works. These works were then listed in 
alphabetical order perhaps containing the number of lines of the poem as well as its first 
line . 44 The Pinakes was a text that applied an ordering principle to the immense collection 
of texts in the Mouseion. By archiving these texts into new categories of study, it laid out 
ways to produce cultural knowledge from an unwieldy and diverse mass of information . 45 
The Pinakes was not merely a card catalogue but was a textual archive that provided a 
new map of Hellenism. 

Overall Kallimachos’ critical works appear to have shared the same essential 
characteristics, assembling materials gathered from his reading of the variety of texts of the 
Mouseion eventually leading to works that seemed to relish the knowledge of data, raw 
fact and detail — information — instead of aspiring to provide some deeper philosophical 
understanding of the universe . 46 His own literary projects were erudite set pieces that 
mixed and mingled his knowledge drawn from linguistics, ethnography, local history, 
natural history, and mythography. He was not alone in his method of writing poetry but 
was instead one of the pathfinders of Alexandrian poetiy. 


43 For further details, such as textual references, see Pfeiffer (1968) 128-129; Blum (1991) 154; Jacob (2000) 
91. 

44 Pfeiffer (1968) 127-129; Blum (1991) 150-160; Jacob (2000) 90-92. 

45 Jacob fully develops this idea with respect to Kallimachos. For a full treatment of the relationship between 
the prose and poetic works of Kallimachos, see Jacob (2000). 

46 Jacob (1999). 
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Kallimachos’ Aitia is one of those set pieces that demonstrates how Alexandrian 
poetic works used material once only seen in prose. The Aitia presents us with the unique 
case of having an Alexandrian poetic work along with knowledge of a prose work, the 
Pinakes, written by the same author. These two works demonstrate how intertwined 
Alexandrian prose and poetiy was and points to a shared ordering principle that lay 
behind both works. In the Aitia , Kallimachos culls an encyclopedia’s worth of local 
customs and cults from all over the Greek-speaking world and reorders them into a six 
thousand line elegiac poem divided into four books . 47 Kallimachos’ fragmentary work was 
broad in scale, attempting to address the origins of cities, cults, names of places and gods, 
and the history of local places. Kallimachos lures his readers in by playing on their 
curiosity and enticing them with clever answers presented in a polished form of language. 
This hybrid poetic product for Hellenistic elites provided them with a way to engage with 
the Mouseion’s collection of data that was repeatable. In essence, he presents a new way 
of transforming the mass of factual knowledge acquired by the Mouseion into the building 
blocks of works of Alexandrian archival poetiy. Kallimachos announces his widespread 
citation of archive sources when he states that “I sing nothing unattested .” 48 

The narrative structure of the Aitia s first two books appear to transition its readers 
into a brand new kind of narrative, by situating a group of seemingly unrelated set of local 
customs and rituals into the form of a familiar poetic trope. These books revolve around a 
young poet, who dreams that he has gone from North Africa to Mount Helikon. His 
readers would probably have known that Kallimachos was from Kyrene, a Greek colony 

47 These are only estimates, since the work is only fragmentary. Much of this discussion is a drawn from 
Jacob (2000) and Fantuzzi and Hunter (2002) 42-88. 

48 Its original location is unknown. The Greek is as follows: “dpapTupov ouSev deiSco” (fr. 612). 
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founded in the seventh century BCE in North Africa, far from the homeland, so they 
would have assumed that this was his own journey from the “frontier” to an iconic poetic 
location of the Old world. This establishing scene most likely eased its readers into the 
poem with a scene that harkens back to Hesiod’s Dichterweihe in the Theogony. This 
journey could further be interpreted as the journey of the “modern” poet returning to the 
heart of the literary tradition. 

Kallimachos, however, immediately signals to his readers that this is something 
new by framing in elegiac meter rather than hexameters. He then spends the remainder of 
the first two books introducing a new narrative device that has his protagonist poet pose a 
series of questions to the Helikonian Muses. He asks question after question ranging from 
“Why, on the island of Paros does one sacrifice to the Graces with neither flutes or 
crowns?” to “Why do armed men visit the young Elean virgins before their marriage?” to 
“Why did the Argonauts leave their ship’s anchor at Cyzicus ?” 49 Although Kallimachos’ 
question and answer narrative device itself was fairly revolutionary, his readers could have 
easily identified with the character of the inquisitive poet and through this internal 
narrator comfortably eased themselves into the poem’s narrative. The poem also 
reinforces the authority of the Muses, who bestow their wisdom to the inquiring poet, and 
on this account it seems most probable that the poem’s readers would have shared the 
main narrator’s ignorance of the aitia covered in the poem. Perhaps, the depiction of the 
inquiring poet and the Muses was a metaphor symbolizing the readers’ own perceived 
reliance on the Mouseion to ascertain cultural knowledge. 

The third and fourth books were dedicated to Queen Berenike, the wife of Ptolemy 
III Euergetes, and appear to have been structured differently than the first two. They 
49 Jacob (2000) 97. 
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encourage its readers to experience the past in a more direct manner. The narrative no 
longer involves the Muses, but instead is a series of aitia told through various narrators, 
such as the poet himself or a lock of the Queen’s hair. This type of narrative is an even 
more radical departure from traditional narrative conventions than that of the first two 
books. It not only asks the readers to embrace new ways of telling a stoiy but it also asks its 
readers to become a series of unfamiliar objects. In essence, this poem metaphorically tells 
its readers that those who have successfully absorbed its knowledge will become the very 
embodiment of Hellenism. The change in structure suggests that this section of the poem 
might have been written much later than the first two books . 50 Or perhaps K alii machos 
used the narrative structure from the earlier books to transition his readers into a more 
experimental one in the later books, where its readers can now directly experience the 
world of the objects depicted. 

Over the course of the Aitia, its reader has gone from one who learns from his or 
her masters to one who can construct their own narratives based from the knowledge at 
hand. Perhaps the poem traces the development of the doctus poeta from a disciple, who 
studies texts, to a master, who writes about them. Much like the Alexandrian Archive, the 
Aitia provides a model for how one could create new traditions from earlier forms of 
knowledge. The resulting poem was a coherent unit that gave new ways of framing 
knowledge from the past and shaping the diversity of the past into a coherent narrative 
work. It achieved this by aggressively taking the archival mindset of the period, and 
discursively reordering the textualized information of the Mouseion. This resulted in a 
cultural product that could create a sense of order from the massive diversity of knowledge 
housed in the Mouseion and beyond. 

50 See Selden (1998) 358-369; Fantuzzi and Hunter (2002) 46. 
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The Mouseion fostered a discursive mode that became a key way for Hellenistic 
elites for defining their reality. Archival discourse transformed the production of cultural 
knowledge in the Hellenistic period, helping produce a “superintending unity of 
knowledge ” 51 from the textual remnants of the past and present. Archival discourses acted 
through works, such as the Pinakes, to organize the past knowledge into units of 
knowledge, information, words, and quotations . 52 Within the process, notation becomes 
the first step towards producing new knowledge as “ notahilia ” 53 that could be used as the 
building blocks in the production of new texts. Highlighted parts of texts in turn could 
then be excerpted and reconfigured as the foundation of new texts infinitely. This 
discursive trend was not only restricted to the works of Kallimachos, but was evident in 
many Alexandrian poetic works. Poems, such as Hermesianax of Kolophon’s elegiac 
Leontion , which catalogued love affairs in the work of poets and philosophers, and 
Lykophron’s Alexandra, a poem filled with lexical oddities and local lore, reproduced and 
help circulate the discourse of the archive in their own cataloguing narrative structures. 
Archival texts, whether some prose gloss or Alexandrian poem, speak to a wider archive of 
texts that would form the basis for a new paideia. 

2.5 The Alexandrian Archiving of Homer 

The Alexandrians, as Gregory Nagy has clearly shown, transformed Homer into 
what he calls “scripture .” 54 From the sixth century BCE, Homer had been written down 


51 Richards! 1993) 4. 

52 I have borrowed this notion from Jacob (1999) 63-65 and (2000) 92, 94-95. 

53 Jacob (2002). 

54 Nagy (1996) 107-225. 
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probably in transcript 55 form, but the existence of scripts entailed the continual 
performance of Homer’s works. In fact, it is clear that performers of epic, such as the 
rhapsode we encounter in Plato’s Ion, used some forms of written support in their 
performance . 56 These performances were also highly regulated by major cultural centers 
such as Athens, leading to variant texts . 57 Oral performance, however, was the primary 
means that most Greeks, including the elite, encountered Homer 58 until the Peripatetics 
began to study Homer as a text . 59 Nagy has argued that early Hellenistic scholars relied on 
Aristotelian Homeric studies rather than actual rhapsodic performances to interpret 
Homer . 60 The earliest Alexandrian Homeric critic, Zenodotos, attempted to elevate their 
culture hero through intense textual study . 61 They, in essence, spurred on a massive shift 
in the ways educated Greeks would imagine Homer. They would promote a vision of 
Homer that was unlike the Homer whose works earlier generations of Greeks had 
experienced. 

The Mouseion’s existence as a physical place that housed scrolls points to another 
issue, the use of technologies in the process of archiving Homer. Literacy went hand-in- 

55 1 have borrowed this term and all the terminology with relation to Homer and his texts from Nagy (1996) 
112, who defines transcript, script and scripture as follows: 

By transcript 1 mean the broadest possible category of written text: a transcript can be a record of 
performance, even an aid for performance, but not the equivalent of performance. . . As for script , I 
mean a narrower categoiy, where the written text is a prerequisite for performance. By scripture I 
mean the narrowest categoiy of them all, where the written text need not even presuppose 
performance. 

56 This is the argument from Nagy (1996) 135-145. 

57 I am referring to the politikai or “city books” of Homer. 

58 Gentili (1988) 176. 

59 Nagy (1996) 128-132. 

60 Nagy (1996) 130. 

61 For a full treatment of Zenodotos’ project, see Rengakos (1993); Nagy (1996); Lallot (2000). 
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hand with the development of ways to interpret the textualized information held within 
the archive. The technology of writing had begun to transform Homer from its earliest 
appearance, but the rise of literacy and the Alexandrian archive provided a new textual 
means of remembering the past that helped reshape and rebrand this culture figure. 

The Alexandrians probably did not see themselves as doing anything different 
from those in the past, and they most likely saw their work as central towards “preserving” 
the past. In fact, they were appropriating the past to construct distinctly new traditions 
built around a textualized Homer . 62 What separated the early Hellenistic period from 
earlier eras was the rate of textualization within these modes of discourse. In The Archive 
and Repertoire , Diana T aylor grapples with similar issues and introduces the concepts of 
the archive and repertoire to better understand how knowledge is generated, recorded, and 
transmitted . 63 Taylor’s position allows us to discuss how systems of the written and 
spoken word can coexist and function vis-a-vis the other in producing knowledge . 64 
According to this model, the difference between knowledges is precisely the difference in 
their respective means of diffusion. What Taylor calls “repertoire,” on the one hand, 
“enacts embodied memory: performance, gestures, orality, movement, dance, singing — in 
short, all those acts usually thought of as ephemeral, nonreproducible knowledge” and it 
demands that people be physically present to transmit this specific brand of knowledge . 65 
This kind of cultural and social knowledge depended on face-to-face contact for its spread 

62 The classic example is the anachronistic belief among the Hellenistic scholia that Homer “wrote” his works 
and Hesiod “read” them as texts. Both are cited in Nagy (1996) 151. 

« Taylor (2003)21. 

64 Taylor’s model also allows us to move beyond the written/ spoken binary to consider other means of 
disseminating knowledge, such as the “digital.” See Taylor (2003) 22. 

« Taylor (2003) 20. 
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throughout its constituency. The archive, on the other hand, represents “enduring 
materials (i.e. texts, documents, buildings, bones)” forming a type of “archival memory” 
that is able to “work across distance, over time and space” and can separate “the source of 
‘knowledge’ from the knower — in time and/ or space .” 66 

In the case of “Homer,” a Hellenistic rhapsode and an Alexandrian grammarian 
might both refer to the figure of Homer, but what they saw when they thought about him 
was a veiy different thing. For the rhapsode, Homer was the heart of a living song 
tradition; for the archivist, he was primarily a text to be studied. Taylor emphasizes that 
both archive and repertoire are both mediations. They replicate themselves “through their 
own structures and codes” with neither being more authentic than the other but rather 
working in their own ways to “generate, record, and transmit knowledge .” 67 Texts often 
served a mnemonic function for the transmission of “repertoire” knowledge; in archival 
memory by contrast, writing replaced the “performed utterance” of the repertoire . 68 This 
is what T aylor means when she stresses that both often coexist, work in tandem as well as 
“alongside other systems of transmission .” 69 

The categories of the archive and repertoire map well onto the historical shift in the 
transmission and construction of Homeric knowledge that occurred from the Classical 


66 Taylor (2003) 19. 

67 Taylor (2003) 20-21. Therefore a performance captured on video is not classified as part of a repertoire 
but rather part of the archive, since it will be functioning with the economy of more “enduring” materials. 

In this system, it replicates itself in a mode consistent with the archive rather than as a live performance 
which though seemingly ephemeral are actually replicable and can transmit communal “memories, histories, 
and values” much like archives. 

68 Taylor (2003) 17. 

69 Taylor (2003)21. 
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period into the Hellenistic period . 70 Taylor’s model is able to take in account the 
complexities and nuances in this shift from oral to literate, and not focus on the shift in 
itself. Instead, Taylor offers a model that can account for the broader historical factors 
that led to the writing being the dominant mode of transmitting and constructing the 
cultural past. For example, in discussing the conquest of the Americas, she explores how 
the interactions between written and oral played out on the political stage. She vividly 
chronicles the horrific repercussions “on the ground” when a group privileges a set of texts 
as authoritative over others: “Not only did the colonizers burn the ancient codices, they 
limited access to writing to a very small group of conquered males who they felt they 
would promote their evangelical efforts .” 71 By directly connecting the political to the 
cultural in such a manner, T aylor’s theorization of the archive helps us understand the 
political consequences when competing modes of knowledge production collide. 

In the fourth century BCE, writing did not displace embodied performances but 
rather altered “the degree of legitimization of writer [had] over other epistemic and 
mnemonic systems .” 72 Bruno Gentili describes the situation in the Hellenistic period in just 
such a manner: 

The Hellenistic period presents the spectacle of a culture with two totally different 
aspects, moving along distinct but parallel lines — learned poetry, libraries, and 
erudition on the one hand; and, on the other, festive performances, popular 
education, and entertainment, which still operate within the oral institutional 
framework provided by theaters and public competitions. One should not 
underestimate the importance of the latter type of activity, for there was no other 
way in which large sectors of society could become familiar, orally, with the poetry 


70 Much of this paragraph mirrors what Taylor (2003) 16-33 has done in terms of interpreting the major 
changes the European conquest of the Americas wrought on the production of knowledge. 

71 Taylor (2003) 18. 

72 Taylor (2003) 18. 
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of the past — the poetry that elite culture knew mainly through books and 
libraries . 73 


Thus, writing allowed the restriction of power to those who could practice it and in that 
way restricted access to the elite classes. As Taylor stresses, the two are neither mutually 
exclusive nor possible without the other. The pre-Hellenistic Greek-speaking world mainly 
used writing as a “prompt to performance, a mnemonic aid ” 74 to enhance and improve 
public speeches, religious rituals, poetic performances, and even to vote. These activities 
defined the citizen of that world, and the Hellenistic imperial subject continued to use 
them, too, to define themselves, but they also relied more and more on writing as a means 
of assembling, reimagining, and transmitting cultural knowledge . 75 With the conquests of 
Alexander, political events both provided the means but also the demand for textuality 
and archiving to be the primary means through which the past was seen, becoming the 
foundation for a new broader vision of a paideia that was foundation for a new 
panhellenic identity. 

Scrolls and writing were a primary means by which Hellenistic elites asserted their 
power, and limited who could participate in empire on an administrative as well as 
cultural level . 76 The large number of documentary papyri recovered from the Hellenistic 
period speak to the ways that the writing of Greek became the gateway to participate in 
elite society. One would, for example, have very limited access to the channels of power in 


73 Gentili (1988) 176. 

74 Taylor (2003) 17. 

75 See Gentili (1988): Bakker (2002); Jacob (2002). 

76 For an overview, see Thompson (1992) and (1994) and (1997); Ma (2003). 
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Hellenistic Egypt without the ability to petition someone in Greek . 77 The ability to write 
and communicate in Greek or to have access to someone who could do so also connected 
that person to the broader network of power. 78 Communication over distances also 
fostered a sense of regularity within the new imperial system. Koine Greek developed 
during this period as well as new conventions in writing that tried to assure 
communication among such a diverse population . 79 Language and textuality not only 
affected modes of communication, it also facilitated the way the past was imagined anew 
by the archival institution of the Mouseion. 

Texts during this period came to be one of the main means by which elite 
interactions were mediated, and Alexandrian poetry should not be seen as separate 
phenomenon. Alexandrian texts should instead be seen as part of a broader shift toward 
textuality evident in the mass of papyri recovered from Egypt. T exts made it possible for 
new cultural knowledge to reach over distances to a broader number of people by making 
knowledge portable. Texts not only facilitated the rule of the Egyptian hinterland from 
the metropolis of Alexandria, but they also facilitated the control of cultural knowledge. 
Through a system of petitions, writing determined who was able to participate in the 
Ptolemaic legal system 80 and also who could participate in any new literate cultural 
activities. Literacy after all placed different demands on those who sought to possess it 


77 Thompson (1997) 247-248 argues strongly for the notion of “going Greek” by creating a ruling caste 
through tax status. Moreover, Thompson (1997) 257 highlights how the Ptolemies exerted their political 
powers by making the scribal classes “retool in Greek,” and then further displaying their authority over the 
subject people through “census, survey, and fiscal measures.” For a fuller discussion on this topic, see 
Thompson (1994) and (1997). For the opposing view that there was no official policy, see Preaux (1936) 
and (1978), esp. pt. II; Goudriaan (1988). 

78 For a fuller discussion on this topic, see Thompson (1997), esp. 247-57. 

79 For a discussion on the effect of the political use of koine on literature, see Silk (2009). 


80 See Lewis (1986); Thompson (1997); Evans (2004). 
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than earlier cultural activities that defined earlier cultural traditions. Whereas knowledge 
of proper choral dance movements might have empowered Classical Greek subjects, a 
knowledge of antiquated vocabulary and obscure references to local customs and rituals 
would privilege the new Hellenistic subject. Naturally, this technological shift was gradual, 
and a major consequence of this technological shift was a radical redefinition of 
Greekness. 

The archivists’ new home supplanted earlier historical incarnations of the bard. In 
the fourth century BCE, privileging the study of Homer as a text initiated a process that 
would culminate with the search for the text of the “real” Homer by the second century 
BCE Alexandrian, Aristarchos. It was not only variants of Homer, such as the politikai 
editions, that would eventually fall by the wayside with the eventual quest for the “real” 
Homer, but even the works attributed to Homer were reduced during the Hellenistic 
period to the Iliad and Odyssey based on criteria of content rather than form . 81 The 
figurehead of all Greek culture, and now imperial Hellenistic culture, could no longer be 
associated with works or beliefs that were not equal to his status as the sovereign cultural 
authority . 82 In the Hellenistic period, Homer also became a figure much alluded to. Once 
again, his words were not only studied by Philitas in gloss form, but also are littered 
throughout the works of Alexandrians from Kallimachos to Lykophron . 83 Additionally, 
the new way of enjoying Homer as a text for study entailed a certain erasure of those parts 
of the corpus that now seemed unworthy of his genius. 


81 Nagy (1996) 150-51. 

82 Brink (1972). 

83 For Kallimachean uses of Homeric vocabulary, see Rengakos (1992). For Lykophron, see Rengakos 
(1994). For Epigram’s use of Homer, see Sistakou (2007) and die final chapter of this dissertation. 
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The Alexandrians revolutionized the use of writing to reorder the past into a 
“unity,” but this same technology provided a way of projecting the logic of the Mouseion 
beyond its walls. The archons of Alexandria provided the world with a way of making 
Homer “new.” Although elites could still experience Homer in live performance (and they 
did), they now had novel ways of experiencing Homer and of using him as material within 
their own works through citation and allusion. The Mouseion provided a place 
paradoxically outside of the archive, where the textualizing function of archivization could 
repeat itself ad infinitum. Authors such as Apollonios of Rhodes used Zenodotos’ edition 
of the text to construct their own works through references to obscure Homeric lexical 
oddities and forms. Now elites spread over the world could share in a different kind of 
Homer through the study of his text. 

The Alexandrians had transformed Homer from symbol of the old song culture 
into an idol of the new literary culture they produced and embraced. He had become an 
Alexandrian poet. This fact did have the effect of producing a vision of Homer that was 
best suited for those who had the power and resources for textual study. Homer was now 
anachronistically relegated to being a writer of verse, albeit the writer within the Greek 
tradition, yet through a selective remembrance of Homer, one that elides his original 
performative self . 84 

2.6 The Imperial Archive of Alexandria 

Hellenistic kings ruled over highly developed imperial states that retained power 
through both material and figurative avenues. As John Ma has stated, these states were 
comprised of “ a set of centralized and autonomous institutions, exercising control and 

84 The idea that Homer wrote his poems can be found in the scholia (scholia A to II. 17.719). 
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coercion over a territory .” 85 On the one hand, we know that these Hellenistic kingdoms 
maintained well-organized bureaucracies and concrete means of extracting surplus from a 
variety of localities over a vast expanse of territory and on a scale hitherto undreamed of in 
the Greek world . 86 On the other, imperial discourses, such as archival discourse, informed 
and framed how the kings and the ruling elite expressed themselves and constructed the 
episteme that helped extend and legitimize their status as rulers over large number of 
peoples spread over vast expanses of territory. I have artificially separated these two 
aspects of power, but in reality the two were and are interdependent and are two different 
aspects of the same impulse to assemble and wield power and control. Through the 
shaping of knowledge, the Mouseion was an imperial archive that exerted itself on the 
Hellenistic world as both an actual physical entity as well as a symbol of universal 
knowledge in the service of empire. The result of wedding the material to the figurative 
was “to create ‘imagined empire’, a space of unity and efficacy filled with the royal 
presence; whereas, in reality, actual kingdoms could be quite ragged on the ground, with 
enclaves of resistance and difference, difficult lines of communication, and the constant 
“interference” of rival kingdoms .” 87 

The relationship between power and knowledge is a concept that has not escaped 
scholars of the Hellenistic period, as Peter Green intuitively observes about the Mouseion’s 
collection, that “knowledge is power .” 88 Michel Foucault, however, provides us with the 

85 Ma (2003) 183. 

86 The imperial infrastructure of Hellenistic kingdoms has a long scholarly history and the following is only a 
brief sampling of scholarship documenting all the major kingdoms: Bickerman (1938); Rostovtzeff (1941): 
Musti (1966); Orrieux (1993); Briant (1990): 40-65 and (1994); Sherwin-White and Kuhrt (1993); 40-71; 
Billows (1995); Callieri (1995); Hatzopoulos (1996); Thompson (1997); Ma (1999) and (2003). 

87 Ma (2003) 185. 

88 Green (2007) 59. 
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tools for systematically analyzing how power and knowledge were intertwined . 89 This 
premise became the foundation for the idea that empire is a knowledge project, which 
theorists of empire and postcolonialism have popularized over the past thirty years . 90 
Thomas Richards, scholar of British imperialism, has outlined the wedding of knowledge 
and power in modern British literature. Empire is, Richards claims, “an improvisation” 
constantly adjusting to the reality on the ground . 91 For Richards, the imperial archive 
helped maintain an improvised rule over a far-flung empire through the establishment of 
order, by actively defining its subjects . 92 This ordering of knowledge within the archive 
was part of the broader imperial project and its end goal of the consolidation of its own 
empire. Theorists have generally insisted that this vision of empire is a purely modern, 
post-Enlightenment phenomenon and have generally ignored or disregarded any possible 
pre-modern examples of the same phenomena. Over the past ten years or so, however, 
Classicists, such as Christian Jacob, Phiroze Vasunia, Susan Stephens and Tim 
Whitmarsh, among others, have challenged Modernity’s monopolistic claim over this 
notion by exploring possible ancient Mediterranean examples of the phenomenon . 93 
Many of these Classicists have pointed to the similarities between the rise of literacy and 
the knowledge explosion in the wake of Alexander the Great’s conquests and similar 


89 Foucault (1970), (1971), (1977) and (1981). 

90 For example, see Pratt (1992); Richards (1993); Said (1993); Cohn (1996); Staler (2002). 

91 Richards (1993) 3. 

92 Richards (1993) 4. 

93 See Vasunia (2001): Stephens (2003); Whitmarsh (2004). For the issue of postcolonialism’s applicability 
to the ancient world, see Hose (1999). For other examples, see Goldhill (1991); Selden (1998); Too (1998); 
Jacob (1999); Rebecca Flemming (2003); Bing (2005). 
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happenings during European colonialism in the modern period . 94 Scholars of the ancient 
world, however, have mainly focused on making connections between the new “sciences” 
or disciplines that came into prominence during the Hellenistic period: Jacob focusing on 
the geographic knowledge of the period, Flemming on the medical, and Stephens on 
ethnographic . 95 This section will tiy to supplement their studies with a treatment of the 
cultural world. 

It is, therefore, no longer possible to discuss the production of culture without 
discussing its connections to the broader political world. Even the study of Hellenistic 
literature has come to embrace this idea with many recent studies situating Hellenistic 
poetry within its political and historical context . 96 In short, culture, defined loosely as 
“social aggregation through shared institutions, values, and preoccupations ,” 97 is an 
essential component of political domination and imperialism . 98 Naturally, the term culture 
is very broad and imprecise and can refer to anything from eating habits to religious 
practices or clothing . 99 Within the ancient Greek context, Greek culture could have been 
defined through a number of institutions: the Games, gymnasion, symposion, or theater. 
For Hellenistic elites, however, the intense study of literature was a critical new mode of 


94 On the ancient side, see Jacob (1999), (2000), and (2002); Flemming (2003): Stephens (2003): Whitmarsh 
(2004). This group has made the clearest connection between the rise of the Successor Kingdoms of the 
Hellenistic World and the production of new knowledges. Vasunia (2001) has done so for the world of 
Classical Greece leading up the conquest of Alexander. On the modern side, among the large number of 
works that deal with the knowledge explosion, I have found Richards (1993) the best. The issue of literacy 
as an actor in pre-industrial empire building has been laid out by Mignolo (1995). 

95 See Jacob (1999); Flemming (2003); Stephens (2003) respectively. 

96 See Goldhill (1991); Erskine (1995); Too (1998); Selden (1998);Jacob and Polignac (2000);Jacob (2000); 
Stephens (2003) and (2005). 

97 Whitmarsh (2001) 35. 

98 Said (1993) 8. 

99 See Dougherty and Kurke (2003b), Hall (2003), and Antonaccio (2003). 
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performing Greekness. The ancient world utilized language and customs as a means of 
demarcating groups, but we should not mistake these similarities for the nationalistic 
movements of the nineteenth and twentieth century. 100 Moreover, we should avoid race as 
a categoiy in the ancient world since it was viewed in a completely different manner. 101 
Instead, we should concentrate on recovering how culture and identity were constructed 
within specific ancient contexts. 

Modes of differentiation during the Hellenistic were just as if not more fluid than in 
the modern period, and we should engage with that difference in all its complexity. Many 
today, for example, can identify themselves as belonging to several different “cultures” 
simultaneously — urban, youth, tribal, national, trade or corporate. Likewise, a Hellenistic 
subject could also identify themselves through numerous categories and could assume 
many roles in society. One example is Zenon, whose correspondence with his employer 
Apollonios, an important adviser to Ptolemy II Philadelphos, makes up the largest 
documentary archive from Ptolemaic Egypt. Around 260 BCE, Zenon emigrated from 
Caria to Egypt in order to oversea a wide range of Apollonios’ properties. His 
correspondence reveals his position on the imperial frontline trying to forge a new life in a 


100 On national identity in the ancient world, see Ostergard (1992). 

101 For a fuller discussion of racism and the ancient world, see Snowden (1991); Isaacs (2004); Eliav-Feldon, 
Isaac, and Ziegler (2009). I primarily view the term racism as a modern phenomenon and part of broader 
discourses of empire and nation state. The term is too loaded to be decoupled from its modern associations. 
Therefore, any discussion of a form of “racism,” ancient or not, that lacks its modern pseudo-scientific 
connections seems to no longer be “racism.” Isaacs’ 2009 attempt to trace modern racism as a direct 
descendent of ancient precursors as problematic at best. Snowden, on the other hand, paints too simple a 
picture of views on “race” in the ancient world, and I feel he whitewashes how some people from antiquity 
associated skin color with certain negative values. As Isaacs has outlined in his 2004 work, there are many 
examples of value judgments based on skin color is present in ancient narratives, and clearly they must have 
played a role in shaping modern notions of race. This, however, does not justify Isaac’s attempt to trace a 
direct line of descent form Ancient Athens down to the present and that it “developed” into modern racism. 
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new environment and working among unfamiliar peoples and climes . 102 Another is 
Dryton, a cavalry officer from the second century BCE, a Greek who straddled the line 
between Greek and Egyptian worlds. Ele was an ethnic Greek who lived with his 
Elellenized Egyptian wife and family. Ele and his family navigated a life between the two 
cultures. Elis wife, Apollonia, and their five daughters maintained dual identities in terms 
of name and language . 103 A final example is Peteharsemtheus, who maintained an 
Egyptian name while emphatically affirming his privileged status as “a Greek born in 
Egypt. ” 104 Ele is a fine example of a Elellenized Egyptian, who corresponded with his 
family in demotic while his “official” correspondence was in Greek. As we can see from 
these examples, culture is never as neat and tidy and that the ancient inhabitants of 
Ptolemaic Egypt must have defined and dealt with cultural identity differently from us. 

In premodern societies, culture and ethnicity was constantly being negotiated on 
the ground through everyday interactions and relied less on established and “officially” 
sanctioned narratives of national or ethnic identity. The idea that an ancient monarch 
could dictate culture or rule with an apartheid-like system seems to be an anachronistic 
interpretation of the avenues of power and influence . 105 Unlike a modern state, which can 
literally reach into a family’s living room, ancient political entities had neither the 
technology nor the ideology to carry out such a micro-managing of their subjects . 106 

102 For more on Zenon, see Pestman (1981); Orrieux (1983), (1985) and (1987); Clarysse and Vandorpe 
(1995). 

103 See Pomeroy (1984); Lewis (1986). 

104 See Lewis (1986) 139-141. For more information on the privileged status of being “Greek,” see 
Thompson (1997). 

105 For an example of this type of argument, see Maehler (2004). 

106 For a representative sampling of those who argue for a harder, apartheid-like system from the top-down, 
see Flabicht (1958); Lewis (1986); Savalli-Lestrade (1998); Maehler (2004). For those who see more 
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Although the very top of the ruling class might have believed in hard categories of culture 
and ethnicity, the examples above demonstrate how most of the subjects, even local elites, 
of Ptolemaic Egypt constantly redefined and reevaluated what comprised “Greek culture” 
and whose “property” it was. The papyrological evidence concretely demonstrates how 
fluid the notion of cultural identity is . 107 

In his treatment of the depictions of Hellenistic monarchs, John Ma has outlined a 
way through which culture and cultural markers were employed situationally . 108 Ma uses 
Pierre Briant’s interpretation of the Borsippa cylinder as a way to begin a discussion on the 
hybrid nature of the symbols of power and culture . 109 The Borsippa cylinder is a 
Babylonian chronicle that presents the glories of Antiochos I through a traditional 
Babylonian cultural form. It was a clay cylinder inscribed with archaizing Babylonian 
cuneiform script that chronicles the Antiochos’ restoration of a temple where it was 
buried . 110 Ma (and Briant) recognizes that there are “untraditional” elements, such as the 
title “the Macedonian,” among what are predominantly traditional Babylonian features. 
Ma goes on to demonstrate how even the dominant culture has to negotiate with other 


interpenetration of the cultures, see Tarn (1959); Wilcken (1963); Welles (1970). Briant’s notion of a 
dominant ethno-class, which I will discuss later, appears to be a way of moving beyond a Manichean 
approach to the topic of culture. One can have a “dominant” ethno-class and still have contestation and 
negotiation taking place on the smallest scale. The ways of defining who comprises this “ethno-class” and 
how one works within categories laid out by the ruling bodies is the place where we can see the variety and 
slippage that comprise these issues. Regardless, I think any fast and hard categories applied to the ancient 
world is problematic at best. 

107 Dillery (1998) sees this in historical writing. Selden (1998) and Stephens (2003) and (2005) see it in the 
literary evidence. For the papyrological evidence, see Goudriaan (1988); Thompson (1997), (2001), and 
(2003); Rowlandson (2003). For variety in depictions of kings, see Ma (2003). 

1( > 8 See Ma (2003). 

109 Ma (2003) 186-191. 

110 See Kurht and Sherwin- White (1991). 
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cultures with hybridity being the natural result . 111 He believes that rulers had to function 
on many different levels, performing as the “oriental” king in some situations and the great 
benefactor of poleis in others . 112 In this instance, power and culture work together 
according to the situation. Ma provides us with the type of flexible model that can 
simultaneously account for the hierarchies among cultural categories, especially in imperial 
and colonial contexts, and that these categories are constant state of flux. 

Culture is enacted and negotiated through the daily habits and activities of certain 
groups of people, and therefore we should consider how it is constituted. It can never be 
merely manipulated from above and is not monolithic. How else could one explain the 
case of Peteharsemtheus introduced above. Here was a man who apparently felt he was 
“Greek” and yet had no problem maintaining a “barbarian” name and the use of its 
language . 113 Before the Hellenistic period, it would have been highly unlikely for a person 
to do so, but the realities of his historical situation allowed for this to happen. The 
complexity of all historical situations dictates that the interaction of cultures always results 
in some interpenetration, which calls for more flexible models of culture that can take into 
account the range of cultural differences in all their geographic and temporal complexity. 
Instead of viewing cultures as static and as chiefly subject to influence by rulers, they 
should be seen as forces that respond to and directly impact society on many levels, most of 
them not consciously controlled or planned. 


111 Ma (2003) 189. 

112 Ma (2003) 179-183. 

113 For more on ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt, see Lewis (1986); Goudriaan (1988); Thompson (1992) and 
(1997); La’da (2002) and (2003). For Egyptian elites, see Lloyd (2002); Baines (2004). 
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Andrew Erskine is a representative of those scholars who depict the Mouseion as 
part of a broader Ptolemaic cultural agenda to legitimize the new dynast’s authority. 
Erskine employs culture as a static entity that can be used, inherited, recovered, and reborn 
seemingly in some unchanged pure form. Ele states that: “Being cultural leaders was a 
reflection of their aspiration to political leadership. . . So just as the Ptolemies sought to 
establish control over other Greek states, so they also sought to establish control over Greek 
culture .” 114 This view of the Mouseion and its political context has been repeated in some 
form or another by many scholars of the Hellenistic period and mainly seems to depend on 
an undertheorized notion of culture . 115 Although this approach to the Mouseion attempts 
to politicize the institution, it still depicts the Mouseion as a mere repository of an object, 
the past. As I have shown above in the case of Homer, this iconic figure meant different 
things in different historical situations. Although Homer was the central figure that 
defined Greek culture throughout antiquity, he did so in many different forms — as the 
singer, as the master of all arts, as the text, and as the theologian. He was and remains a 
central signifier for defining culture, but his meaning is determined by his social context. 
Erskine’s approach misunderstands the highly active and interpretive role that the 
Mouseion played in shaping and imagining the past anew for the inhabitants of a world 
newly dominated by a small Greco-Macedonian elite. 


114 Erskine (1995): 45. 

115 The general view that the Mouseion is repositoiy or source is still commonplace. These scholars tend to 
characterize the Mouseion as the passive preserver or guardian over the Greek tradition or inheritance, 
making claims that the new disciplines of “philology” and “science” were established “to recapture the 
missing literary legacy of our predecessors” (Berti and Costa (2009) 3). Krevans and Sens (2006) 188 follow 
a similar line of thought stating that “the concern of Hellenistic scholars” was “with uncovering and 
preserving the linguistic and cultural past.” For examples of those who continue to use the rhetoric that 
describe the Mouseion as a passive vessel which “preserved” “Greek” culture for posterity, see Flemming 
(2003: 453); Maehler (2004): Krevans and Sens (2006: 188); Gutzwiller (2007: 21). 
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For all the merit of the work of Erskine and those who have followed in his 


footsteps, their approach is limited by an underdeveloped notion of culture, one that fails 
to take into account factors that arise in imperial and colonial contexts. In these contexts, 
culture should not solely be seen as propaganda legitimizing the ruling elite or the cynical 
plaything of sycophantic poets. 116 Culture does not work as imagined, for example, in this 
statement: 

So just as the Ptolemies sought to establish control over other Greek states, so they 
also sought to establish control over Greek culture. They went about in just the 
same way — seizing books from ships, tricking foreign states into relinquishing 
them, practices such as these might seem more like the high-handed attitude of an 
imperial power than a book collector. The aim was all Greek books, thus a 
monopoly of Greek culture. 117 

Erskine here makes an apt comparison between controlling culture and land, but in both 
cases he equates seizure of something with control. To put it bluntly, this is never the way 
it happens. Control over something, whether it is an object or an idea, such as Greekness, 
is always a process not a mere one-time action. Erskine argues as if culture is a parcel of 
land, something that is clearly defined and obvious to all, and can simply be handed over 
to someone else unchanged. Culture, however, is not a parcel of land and culture is not a 
“permanent,” fixed entity that can be handed over from one person or ruler to another 
unchanged. This is especially true with the case of the Successor Kingdoms where we see 
such radical change in the geographic dispersion of Greek speakers between 350 and 250 
BCE. Scholars who follow this model have failed to see that culture is as much a process 
as ruling, and that it is not something that is static, but fluid. Although most of Erskine’s 
overall conclusions are still pertinent, it is how he conceives of categories such as culture 


116 For the former, see Maehler (2004). For the latter, see Green (1990) 171-172. 

117 Erskine (1995): 45. 
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and the processes and institutions that shape the construction of culture that need to be 
explored in a more nuanced manner in order to see the complexity and diversity of ancient 
societies. 

“Greekness” or Hellenicity, to borrow a term from Jonathan Hall, is not a static 
concept, but is a categoiy that is continually being contested and redefined. Greeks 
throughout antiquity consistently relied on the binary of Greek versus barbarian as the 
means of defining themselves. From the first time they encountered barharoi in the 
seventh century BCE down through the Second Sophistic, the concept of who fit within 
which category was continually negotiated and renegotiated and became a palimpsest of 
cultural difference. The provisional nature of these categories is natural, but the manner in 
which cultural identity historically played out cannot be examined separately from the 
broader political and historical events that informed this dialogue. 

From its earliest incarnations, we can see how Greek-speaking peoples imagined 
their relationship with the other or barbarian as one that catalyzed into a sense of 
panhellenic identity. Initially, this is evident in their interactions with non-Greek speakers 
in the age of colonization in the Archaic period, where there had been an ambivalence 
toward peoples some of whom would have become members of “Greek” colonies . 118 With 
Persian invasions of the early fifth century, however, we begin to see a more negative, 
orientalist depiction of barbarians in the works of Aischylos and Herodotos, whose 
narratives could be easily seen as narratives of resistance to the larger and imperialistic 
“barbarian” invader, the Persians. Cultural identity came to the fore in the late fourth 
century exacerbated by the colonial and imperial ambitions of the Greco-Macedonians. 

118 See Hall (2003) and Antonaccio (2003). 
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The fourth century saw the growth of a broader and more developed sense of panhellenic 
identity constructed vis-a-vis the othering of barbarian peoples within the Greek 
discourses of tragedy, history, and oratory . 119 The fourth century orator, Isokrates, for 
example, expanded the definition of “Greekness” so as to include aspects of culture as well 
as nature in his Panegyricus . 12 ° Still Isokrates was not calling for a world culture, but 
rather for all Greeks to unite behind the shield of Athens in a campaign against the 
Persians. His statement nevertheless reflects a willingness of the Greeks to debate the terms 
of what constitutes their identity. Phiroze Vasunia has made a compelling case that these 
discourses mapped out the conquest of Alexander the Great, but ultimately one could also 
contend that these discourses shaped an identity of resistance to the exclusion of the non- 
ethnic Greek . 121 

After the conquests in the Hellenistic period, the notion of Hellenicity shifted from 
being primarily determined biologically to one determined through performing Greekness. 
Naturally, the language of defining identity in the Hellenistic was still veiy much couched 
in the traditional genealogical forms inherited from earlier generations, but from the start 


119 For examples, see Hartog (1988); Martin (1990); Vasunia (2001). 

120 Section 52 of Isocrates’ speech is as follows: 

togoOtov 8 ' crnoAEAoinEV f| TT 0 A 15 fmcov mpi to cppovElv Kai Aeyeiv xoug aAAous dv0pcoTrou<;, 
&bo0' oi TauTris pa0r|Tai tcov aAAcov BiSaoKaAoi yEyovaoi, Kai to tcov 'EAAfivcov ovopa 
TTETToir|KE ppketi Tou yEvous aAAa Tty 8 iavoia$ SokeTv eTvoi, Kai paAAov "EAApvag KaAElo0ai 
tous Tfjs TraiSEuaEcos Tfjg pnETEpag f| tou$ Tfjs Koivfjs cpuaEcos petexovtoc;. 

So far has our city left other men behind with regard to wisdom and expression that its students 
have become the teachers of others. The result is that the name of the Hellenes no longer seems to 
indicate an ethnic affiliation ( genos ) but a disposition ( dianoia ). Indeed, those who are called 
'Hellenes' are those who share our culture ( paideusis ) rather than have a common biological 
inheritance ( physis ). 

The translation is Jonathan Hall’s (2002) 209. For a detailed discussion of this passage, see Hall (2002) 209- 

210 . 

121 See Vasunia (2001). 
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we see those traditional discourses molded for a new audience in newer political situations. 
Even in terms of performance, the idea of being Greek was no longer merely wrapped up 
in participating in local or regional rituals and traditions or even in partaking in earlier 
panhellenic institutions, such as the Games or the Homeric tradition or the more recent 
Athenian inspired cultural institution of tragedy . 122 For many thousand Greek colonists 
living outside of the traditional Greek homeland and for the numerous native elites of the 
outside of it, new ways for defining and participating in “Greekness” were required. 

Hellenistic Greek writers gradually redefined what it meant to be Greek turning it 
into a more inclusive category that could incorporate those formerly considered fringe 
Greeks, such as Greco-Macedonians, as well as ethnically non-Greek elites under the 
umbrella of Hellenism. Throughout the history of this trope, we witness the politics of 
cultural identity formation, where power relations among an ever-changing slate of 
political players (the Athenians, Spartans, Ionians, Greeks, Persians, Egyptians, Greco- 
Macedonians, Celts, Indians, Jews, Scythians, Italic peoples, etc. . .) are played out in the 
discourse surrounding the manner in which people define themselves versus others. In his 
history of Egypt, Hekataios of Miletos tried to define Egypt for Greeks, while native elites 
such as Manetho and Berossos wrote the histories of Egypt and Babylon respectively in 
order to write their own ethnic groups into the dominant cultural discourse . 123 
Alexandrian literature, as I have already mentioned, privileged viewing “Greek” cultural 
tradition through the filter of learning. Practitioners of this new form of erudition 

122 This is not to suggest that these “older” institutions were no longer highly influential entities through 
which culture was defined, since they were. It is just not within the scope of this dissertation to discuss the 
ways archival discourse and the imperial expansion affected these institutions. 

123 1 shall address Hekataios and Manetho within this section. For more of Berossos, see Kuhrt (1987); 
Verbrugghe and Wickersham (2001). 
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transformed knowledge of the past into a key status and ethnic marker. Through displays 
of this knowledge in literary endeavors, anyone with means could aspire to be counted as a 
member of this new elite . 124 These acts of self-definition have broader political 
implications, since at any given moment in history they often shaped who held power and 
how much power they could wield. Conceptions of cultural identity have historically been 
cited as the reasons behind conquest and empire making, but they also play a key role in 
consolidating power within an empire and extending an empire’s power beyond its 
physical limits. Therefore, it makes sense to peel back the historical layers that overlay this 
narrative trope, so we can see how it changed and developed during this critical period 
within the early Hellenistic period. 

Greco-Macedonian imperialism had led to the creation of a wholly new entity, 
Hellenistic imperial subjectivity. This new imperial culture superseded the traditional 
Greek-barbarian binary which had played such a crucial role in defining Greek identity. 
To define this form of subjectivity, I turn to Greg Woolf’s work on Roman imperialism. 

In his analysis of Roman imperialism and Romanization, Greg Woolf proposes to move 
beyond the idea of “conflict, competition or interaction between two cultures” and shift to 
the idea that we are dealing with a “new imperial culture” that has “supplanted” earlier 
incarnations of Roman culture . 125 Woolf’s model can take into account the complex and 
ever-changing nature of culture, especially in antiquity. Moreover, it can also account for 
the diversity of experiences of cultural politics, especially useful when dealing with colonial 


124 Clearly, this brand of erudition privileged those who were wealthy enough to have leisure time. Besides 
otium, the new learning was based on access to texts and demanded that its practitioners have access to texts 
like those housed in the Mouseion. 

125 Woolf (1997) 341. 
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or imperial cultural formation . 126 He feels that a key advantage to this view of imperial 
culture is that it “invites us to look for the structuring principles, the cultural logic of 
empire. ” It is not culture itself that is the source of conflict between two distinct cultural 
systems but rather that culture is an “effect of discriminatory practices” and that “the 
production of cultural differentiation” was a sign of authority of those in power . 127 At the 
same time, it still allows us to account for the fact that imperial cultures, such as the 
Romans and Greco-Macedonians, were and are products of the political reality of one 
people or nation extending domination over others . 128 Furthermore, Woolfs theories on 
cultural and ethnic formation are useful in allowing us to move beyond static and 
essentialized notions of culture discussed above. Both instead are seen as provisional 
categories that speak to the political situations of that historical moment . 129 Thereby when 
the Alexandrians colonized knowledge of the past, it resulted in a culture that was no 
longer merely Greek or barbarian but instead a new hybrid imperial culture. Therefore, 
Hellenistic Hellenicity should be seen as a manifestation of an imperial culture. 

Cultural knowledge was the foundation of imperial Hellenistic culture, and 
cultural activities were the primary means through which elites of the dominant Greco- 
Macedonian ruling class reinforced and refined their own identities, but also the means 
through which “native” elites could aspire to enter the ranks of the elite. It should be no 
surprise that to be considered a member of the Hellenistic Greek elite was defined more on 

126 Dougherty and Kurke (2003b) also stress the need to recognize the multiple levels of ethnic and cultural 
identity, especially in the ancient world. 

122 Bhabha (1985) 156. 

12 « Woolf (1997) 341. 

129 Stephens (2003) addresses the use of Egyptian models within Alexandrian literature; while Stephens 
(2004b) and (2005) continues to flesh out Egypt in Alexandrian contexts. 
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the practice of “Greek” activities, especially in conquered lands, that required persons to 
be educated or learned in Greek culture to be “ pepaideumenoi” (educated) in “ paideia .” 
This conception of power should not merely be considered the property of one group who 
lords it over another , 130 but rather as a part of a larger process where power relations are 
constantly negotiated and renegotiated. Following Tim Whitmarsh’s work on paideia in 
the Imperial period, I have come to define the term as connoting “civilization and culture” 
in addition to its more conventional meaning of “education” that should not be viewed as 
“a single, doctrinally coherent system, but a locus for a series of competitions and debates 
concerning the proper way in which life should be lived. ” 131 

The rise of the discipline of philology and scholarship in the early Hellenistic period 
was a means for Hellenistic ruling elites to deal with the past by colonizing it. They dealt 
with it, as Said stated about the Orient, “by making statements about it, authorizing views 
of it, describing it, by teaching it, settling it, ruling over it” and in the end these new 
disciplines allowed for a new way of “ dominating, restructuring, and having authority 
over” the past and its traditions . 132 Texts formed the cultural core around which a Greek 
identity would coalesce thus coming also to play a key role in disseminating and defining 
that identity in many ways that either complemented or displaced traditional means of 
self-identification. This version of Hellenicity attempted to make local traditions, such as 

130 There remains a need to avoid falling into the pitfalls of either taking up the tired model Arnoldian notion 
of “Culture” that still occasionally rears its head in scholarly discourse and in the popular imagination or 
notions of reified national cultures and identities that still permeate discourses in intellectual circles, especially 
in the rhetoric of political policy and identity politics. We also see notions of national identity or regional 
identity appear in some the postcolonial scholarship with appeals to “authenticity” and “experience” (see 
Clifford (1988) 255-279, esp. 259 where he notes Said’s “appeals to an old-fashioned existential realism” 
that belies his claims that the categories he relies on are merely rhetorical conventions). 

131 Whitmarsh (2001) 5. 

132 Said (1979) 3. 
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local cults and lore that had hitherto defined regional Greek identity relevant to broader 
population through cultural products like Kallimachos’ discussed above. Local traditions 
and lore, which must have filled the lost prose histories of Xenomedes of Kos and Timaios 
of Tauromenion, by definition never served a large constituency. They might have, 
however, represented a way for Greeks to reconnect with their fading traditions. 
Theokritos, in his Idyll 15, presents us with two female characters who cling fiercely to the 
identity of their natural birthplace now that they live in the new multicultural city of 
Alexandria. Throughout this work, Theokritos focuses on the tensions among its 
characters over regional identity, traditions, and cultural stereotypes. We see each of these 
respectively in the mention of the “broad vowels” of Dorians (1. 88), the old woman who 
speaks like Homer (11. 62-63), and in describing a thief as setting upon someone “like an 
Egyptian” (1. 48). These all point to a shared anxiety over identity of those separated from 
the lands of their birth and their past, which appears throughout early Alexandrian works 
from Theokritos to Herodas. 133 

This anxiety was alleviated by the integration of all these local differences into new 
panhellenic cultural products. Thereby, in each hapax legomenon, strange cult name of 
some god, or new hybrid poetic form, we can see how erudition provided its vastly diverse 
audiences with a means of engaging an otherwise distant, slightly irrelevant set of 
traditions. What was once considered local now appeared universal, because it could now 


133 The following are a representative sampling: Herodas 1 presents us with the anxiety of a woman left 
behind by her man whom she fears has left for good to settle in the new land of opportunity, Egypt. 
Apollonios’ Argonautika in its own right is an homage to learning and the epic past, reflecting the need to 
reconnect with the past in new ways. Kallimachos’ Iambi represent a nostalgic look back to the past of 
iambic poetry along with his Aetia and their search for causes. Peter Green (2007) 61 has also noted this 
tendency among Alexandrian poetry in which he sees an “recurrent obsession with aitia — causes, roots, 
origins, the why and how of lovingly retrieved ancient customs.” Later on the same page, he recognizes the 
same contradictory pattern of new and old I have continually mentioned when he notes, “this new world still 
in so many ways inextricably wedded to the old.” 
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be shared, even when masked as local lore, in every corner of the empire. The prerequisite 
for entrance into Greek culture had changed from an ethnically charged one exemplified 
by the citizenship laws of Athens to one passed around as shared paideia. For whether a 
person was reading a work of Kallimachos in Alexandria or out in the distant frontier, the 
intellectual minutiae contained in the work ultimately led back to its symbolic cultural 
heart in Alexandria’s royal quarters. 

The Mouseion came to represent the new Flellenistic paideia and onto it were 

projected the hopes of all. Foucault defines an “other” place that represents everything to 

everyone and in so doing becomes a place that can never actually exist. Thomas Richards, 

utilizing the work of Michel Foucault and Edward Said, describes modern projects of 

empire as having created a “fantasy of the imperial archive .” 134 His model posits that this 

fantasy relies on the myth of an archive that allows empires to rule through the control of 

knowledge gathered and ordered in this fantasy archive. Foucault envisions this place as: 

the idea of accumulating everything, of establishing a sort of general archive, the 
will to enclose in one place all times, all epochs, all forms, all tastes, the idea of 
constituting a place of all times that is itself outside of time and inaccessible to its 
ravages, the project of organizing in this a sort of perpetual and indefinite 
accumulation of time in an immobile place, this whole idea belongs to our 
modernity . 135 

Although Foucault claims his space for modernity, it perfectly describes the things that 
Hellenistic elites projected onto their own “imaginary” archive. 

The Mouseion represented an imaginary place where ethnically Greek scholars 136 
were able to introduce “foreign” cultures to a Greek speaking audience. Prose works 

134 Richards (1993): 6. 

135 Foucault (1986), 26. 

136 I am referring to those who would now be considered so based on their birth having been born in what 
was the pre-Hellenistic Greek-speaking world. 
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composed at the Mouseion, like Kallimachos’ Collections of the Marvels of the World 
Appearing in Certain Places and Customs of Barbarians , 137 used the space of the archive to 
integrate new foreign entities into the preexisting hierarchy . 138 This “virtual space” can be 
seen as compensation for the disorder of the “real space” of Hellenistic world that 
witnessed great upheavals in established social hierarchies and power structures . 139 The 
Mouseion and its archival project could provide a sense of order through a new set of 
habits and ways of knowing the world. The Mouseion played a central part of that 
unconscious act of “self-invention” in a quest “for justification and identity in the form of 
ancestral myth .” 140 Works of the Mouseion began a process of integrating new cultural 
habits and knowledge into the archive of Hellenism by couching the unfamiliar in the 
form of the familiar. Kallimachos’ Hymn to Delos, for example, integrates elements from 
the ethnographic writer Hekataios of Abdera’s early Hellenistic account of Hyperborea 
into his description of the sacred island. Kallimachos’ work is a mini- archive of trends of 
the period, as it draws from the familiar (the hymnal form, Delos’ ancient connection to 
Hyperborea, and utopic thought) and unfamiliar (Hekataios’ account of Hyperborea, 
Delos’ connection to Egypt) all spun together with erudite and highly allusional 
language . 141 Besides his work on Hyperborea, Hekataios of Abdera was known for his 


137 For a fragment of the former work, see fragment 407 from Pfeiffer (1949); for the latter, see fragment 

405. 

138 One could trace this fascination back to the Logographers and Herodotos, and I am not claiming that this 
phenomenon is new rather that each work arose in a different historical context. 

139 The notion of “virtual space” and “real space” are borrowed from Foucault’s essay, “Of Other Spaces” 

(1986). 

140 Green (2007) xx. 

141 For a full description of the connections among the texts of Hekataios, Euheremos, and Kallimachos, see 
Dillery (1998) 269-274. 
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ethnographic and geographical treatise of Egypt the Aigyptika . 142 Despite the fact that he 
wrote his History of Egypt before the establishment of the Mouseion , 143 his history can be 
seen as a precursor of those actually written from the dream space of the Mouseion. It was 
one of the first works that attempted “to take the ‘facts’ of another, non-Greek culture, 
and deploy them in a completely fictional, other-worldly setting .” 144 Hekataios, like 
Kallimachos, wove the unfamiliar “facts” of Egypt into a fantastic narrative that appealed 
to his predominantly ethnic Greek audience. His texts could be seen as bringing Egypt to 
Greece. Although he never worked in the Mouseion, Hekataios represents a certain type 
of archival thinking that would transform the way Greek culture would be conceived. 
Moreover, his work in the form of a text was most likely housed in the Mouseion and in 
the form of a scroll had a long afterlife shaping the imagination of intellectual successors, 
like Kallimachos. 

The Mouseion was also a virtual “dream” space where native elites, such as the 
Egyptian Manetho, could develop their own “Greek” voice . 145 He is one of first known 
“barbarians” to write a history of Egypt in Greek. His History of Egypt covered Egyptian 
dynastic history from its beginnings through the age of Alexander the Great. Manetho 


142 Dillery (1998) 272. The early Hellenistic period saw a number of Greeks writing histories of the newly 
conquered lands, such as Megasthenes on India. Oswyn Murray (1970) 1 59 saw the work of Hekataios as a 
break from earlier accounts of Egypt and states that his work “marked a turning point in Greek 
understanding of both Jewish and Egyptian civilization.” There were, of course earlier writers who 
described of distant lands. In addition to Herodotos and Hekataios of Miletos, these included Ktesias of 
Knidos, a fifth century BCE writer on India and Persia. The fourth century Peripatetic philosopher 
Theophrastos wrote on Jewish religious practices in his On Piety probably to be understood as an early 
Hellenistic example of explaining newly encountered foreign customs. For more on the dating and 
Theophrastos’ connection to Hekataios, see Stern and Murray (1973). 

143 For the extant fragments, see FHG, 2. 384-96. He is believed to have written the work under Ptolemy I 
Soter at Thebes. For more biographical information on Hekataios, see Murray (1970), Stern and Murray 
(1973); Sarton (1987) 206: Dillery (1998). 

144 Dillery (1998): 274. 


145 For a more biographical information on Manetho, see Dillery (1998) and (1999); Verbrugghe (1996). 
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could introduce a history of his people from a wholly new perspective, since he could read 
Egyptian and was himself a member of the Egyptian priesthood. Elis account must have 
been an attempt to redefine what constituted “Egypt” in the minds of the Greeks, and the 
title of one of his lost works, Against Herodotos , 146 also suggests as much. Elis history 
along with his other works, such as the Digest of Physics, also push us to believe that he 
was trying to present his Greek speaking audience with an Egyptian’s view of Egypt. In an 
analysis of the narrative structures Manetho’s history, John Dillery has described it as a 
work that: 

contained narratives that offered another way to present the history of Egypt, one 
that concerned both the past and the future, and which privileged the role of the 
native priest (prophetic texts, biographies, etc.); this element also made Egypt in 
some sense powerful again in a world where its standing had in fact been greatly 
diminished . 147 

Manetho was not, therefore, writing against his Greek “overlords” but was trying to carve 
out a space for himself and other Egyptian elites into the new Hellenistic power structures. 
The Mouseion provided a space where native elites could imagine “foreign” ways of 
telling stories with the traditional Greek ones . 148 

The Mouseion was a place where cultures encountered one another and a space 
where relations between narrative and culture could be renegotiated. It was after all a 
contact zone, neither Greek nor Egyptian, where both conquerors and conquered could 
project their aspirations in a new “global world. ” All this underscores the ironic fact that 
we have tried to reconstruct a world of texts, scholarship, and institutional history from 

146 Verbrugghe and Wickersham (2001) 97 lists Manetho’s eight known titles: History of Egypt, Against 
Herodotos, The Sacred Book, On Antiquity and Relgion, On Festivals, On the Preparation of Kyphi, The 
Digest of Physics, and The Book of Soothis. 

147 Dillery (1999) 112. 

148 For more on Egyptian elite, see Lloyd (2002): Baines (2004). 
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legends. It appears any attempts to recover the details of the inner workings of the 
Mouseion are not only hopeless but also highly problematic. Instead, I propose to assume 
the most basic of assumptions: that the Mouseion was a place where texts were gathered, 
scholarship was done on those texts, and most importantly that it was viewed as the seat of 
culture for the broader “world.” 

2.7 Conclusion 

Throughout this chapter, I have tried to demonstrate how it was through the 
seemingly trivial activities of the archive — scholarship, library science, and erudite 
poetry — rather than through the actions of monarchs that the means of control over the 
empire were perpetuated. These practices were the means through which the elite came to 
identify themselves as imperial subjects and the rightful rulers of the known world. The 
period redefined what and how one defined oneself as “ Greek. ” The learned works 
produced within the Mouseion enabled its readers to imagine themselves as part of a 
broader learned elite, empowering them to believe that they too had entered the sacred 
brotherhood of those living at the cultural center of their world. So, no matter where the 
consumers of this new culture were situated, they could now envision themselves as a part 
of the broader project, and they could achieve this simply by writing a poem or reading a 
commentary on a canonical work, products of an imperial archive. 

Archival discourse was the hegemonic discursive structure that fostered a 
systematicity of thinking and behaving that provided coherence for Hellenic identity. 
Through the act of archiving, the Mouseion reconfigured earlier phenomena, everything 
from rituals to medical knowledge, into textualized cultural knowledge. This knowledge 
permitted a disparate body of information to be reimagined through the systematic 
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structuring of archival discourse. This structuring, in turn, helped meet the new demands 
that the conquests of Alexander and their subsequent colonization created, and the 
subjects of these new ventures as they endured massive social and cultural upheavals by 
providing the illusion of seamless continuity with the past. Thus, the Mouseion imposed, 
at least to a degree, a Greek epistemological framework enabled primarily through 
gathering, selecting, claiming, and revering certain cultural artifacts, whether tangible or 
intangible, as “authentic” and authoritative collective property. 

At the Mouseion, burgeoning disciplines, such as philology, had been transforming 
the formless heap of textualized information collected there into coherent systems of 
knowledge. Works like Kallimachos’ Pinakes , which systematically detailed the lives and 
works of all known Greek writers housed within the Mouseion, provided their audience 
not only with a way of making sense of the past but also a way of interacting with it. 
Through works like the Pinakes, iconic poets, who had become shadowy figures fading 
into oblivion, could once again play a central role in Greek culture. Hellenistic elites could 
access a broader, “international” community and take part in common ways of 
“worshipping” a shared group of culture heroes. This was accomplished through the 
purchase of a scroll of a learned Alexandrian poet, the sending of an epigram to a friend, 
or the composition a learned poem. Examples of all these phenomena exist: the fragments 
of Kallimachos found in the house of an low level official living in the remote Egyptian 
chord , 149 epigrams on letters from the Zenon archive, and Lykophron’s composition of his 

149 There is an example of a text of Kallimachos found in the second century CE Egyptian site of Karanis. 
The neighbor of the owner of the Kallimachos fragment, one Socrates, a local tax collector, also owned 
literary and grammatical papyri. Although these are late examples, they provide a possible glimpse how 
scholarship and Alexandrian maintained their reputation. It is possible that third century BCE bureaucrats 
also consumed these texts, but these texts did not survive. For a full treatment of Karanis, see van Minnen 
( 1994 ). 
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monument to learning — the Alexandra . 150 These acts of self-definition, all derived from 
the study of texts, provided a way by which elites could feel connected to the distant past 
while still connecting with one another. Through the spread of texts that carried the 
“seal” of erudition, new ways of conceiving of tradition and experiencing the past radiated 
forth from metropolitan cultural centers, like Alexandria, to the remotest hinterland of the 
known world. 


150 I shall discuss these latter two topics in detail in my second and third chapters. 
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3. Poem as Archive: Lykophron’s Alexandra 


“The authority of the archive of Homer and Hesiod was such that it led not 
to their stories being rejected but rather reinterpreted in a more acceptable 
light. ” 

-Vanda Zajko 1 

“For the enterprise of empire depends upon the idea of having an empire, 
as Conrad so powerfully seems to have realized, and all kinds of 
preparations are made for it within a culture, then in turn imperialism 
acquires a kind of coherence, a set of experiences, and a presence of ruler 
and ruled alike within the culture. ” 

- Edward Said 2 


3.1 Introduction 

Lykophron’s Alexandra is a tour-de-force of learned obscurantism that pushes the 
edge of Alexandrian poetry . 3 Moreover, it is a literary work that defies any attempts at 
classification within the traditional bounds of Ancient Greek generic conventions . 4 It 


1 Zajko (1998) 107. 

2 Zajko (1998) 107. 

3 Lykophron’s poem is still a much neglected and understudied text, unpopular within the mainstream of 
Classical Studies. Its harshest critics have labeled it as possibly a “monstrous enterprise as an elaborate joke,” 
see Hopkinson (1988) 230. Given the fact that it is one of the few extant, long poems (1500 lines) from the 
Hellenistic period, it is shocking that it does not have a larger body of scholarship attached to it. 

4 The debate over its date and its author has produced more scholarship than work on the poem itself. 
Essentially, I shall side with most of the ancient commentators who did not question the existence of a single 
poet. The eighteenth century saw the argument be raised again by two English men of leisure, C.J. Fox and 
G. Wakefield. The debate was given formal grounding by the nineteenth century scholar Niebuhr (1828), 
who hypothesized that there must have been a second Lykophron, who was writing in the early second- 
century BCE. The ancient theory was not only resuscitated but began to flourish. Niebuhr bases his 
argument on the belief that a figure identified in the poem was in fact Flaminius and that the poem recounts 
the Roman conquest of “Greece.” Dates for the composition of the poem vary greatly: 302 BCE (Ciaceri); 
295 BCE (Wilamowitz and Susemihl); 274 BCE (Holzinger); 260 BCE (Clinton who sets that as the earliest 
possible date based on what he believes to be a reference to the First Punic War). Momigliano (1945) uses 
Lykophron’s presentation of the tribute of the Lokrian maidens as supporting an early third-century BCE 
date most likely predating the First Punic War, though he concedes that his argument is not strong enough to 
persuade those set on the second-century BCE date. Pfeiffer (1968) 120 also accepts the third-century BCE 
date for Lykophron based on its form and learnedness which he sees as linked to his scholarly work on 
comedies. In short, I believe that this poem was produced in the early to mid third century BCE by the same 
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begins with what seems to be a typical messenger speech or rhesis in tragic meter with a 
Trojan guard telling King Priam about the ran tings of Kassandra. As we read on, 
however, we slowly begin to realize that this messenger speech is not going to end and that 
what we are actually reading is a 1 500-line messenger speech recounting her prophecies. 
The narrative retells and “foretells” events from the first generation of mortals down to the 
third century BCE, taking the reader across the entirety of the history of man as it was 
imagined in the Ancient Greek mind. Its learnedness makes itself known in nearly every 
line. Within this 1 500 line poem, exactly 5 1 8 of its 3000 words are hapax legomena while 
another 1 17 appear here for the first time. 5 These words, often either compound words or 
obscure proper names, impede the regular flow of the meter, resulting in a poem that must 
have been at the least difficult to understand or at worst a highly learned riddle. 6 The 
work is a collection of literary and factual minutiae gathered from the pre-Hellenistic 
world, containing countless mythical, 7 historical, colonial or foundational ( ktiseis), s 
geographic, and other erudite factoids. All of these factors make the work challenging 
enough to read, but when one adds in a meandering narrative structure the poem tests 


person who edited the comic texts and was labeled part of the Alexandrian Pleiad of tragic writers. As 
specific issues of dating arise, I shall provide details at those points in the text and notes. 

5 Hopkinson (1988) 230. 

6 As it has been noted by Stephanie West (2000) 160, Lykophron’s use of neologisms and over-the-top 
imagery resemble Aischylos’s style and is perhaps an homage to the tragedian. Both poets borrowed heavily 
from existing genres to “perfect” these new genres, albeit Lykophron draws from more genres than 
Aischylos. I am using the term “genre” here in the loosest sense when discussing Lykophron’s work. His 
work seems to have never produced any imitators, although we are not sure of Lykophron’s intentions or 
hopes. At the least, we can see it as a pioneer of early Alexandrian poetry. I believe the key difference is that 
in Aischylos those passages are generally not sustained and here we see them used extensively and generally 
not for the same end. Lykophron appears aware that he is affecting Aischylos whereas Aischylos seems to be 
merely playing with language. 

7 On Lykophron as mythographer, see Gasse (1910). 

8 On whether ktisis was an actual genre in the pre-Hellenistic era, see Dougherty (1994). For ktisis in the 
Hellenistic period, especially Apollonios of Rhodes, see Krevans (2000). 
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even the most experienced and learned of readers. Rather than recounting a story or 
muthos a la Homer or Herodotos, it deploys a baroque display of erudition reminiscent of 
Ezra Pound’s Cantos or James Joyce’s Finnegan ’s Wake. Lykophron’s text should be 
viewed as part of an economy of texts that tries to order and classify the cultural past 
through its composition, and is by default an archive in its own right . 9 It is for this reason 
that I have labeled this work a poetic archive, but the broader question that arises from this 
label is what role did this text play in the world in which it was conceived ? 10 

The Alexandra shares many of the traits of the broader archive, the Mouseion of 
Alexandria and its genesis in the crucible of empire. Much as the Mouseion can be seen as 
the offspring of Aristotle’s desire to know combined with Alexander the Great’s will to 
power so too can literary products, such as Lykophron’s Alexandra, conceived in the 
“dusty” archival halls of the Mouseion, trace their genealogy back to the imperialist 
context that bore them. Lykophron’s work is a synecdoche for the broader activities of the 
Mouseion that reproduced and disseminated archival discourse from the imperial 
metropole of Alexandria throughout the Greek-speaking world. As I have discussed in my 
first chapter, discourse is not merely a language or textuality that mediates between word 
and world but is also an event or action that acts directly upon the world . 1 1 According to 
this model, we must root out all the “particular interests” that all discourses serve and 
construct by stripping the text “ of its esoteric or hermetic elements, and to do this by 


9 Echevarria (1998) 9. 

10 According to a Foucauldian model of literature, this period witnesses a move away from a phase of literary 
production, in which a work’s “signifying content” was closely matched with its “signifying element,” to one 
where they are more mediated. Foucault locates this shift in different modes of poetic production to the 
post-Enlightenment period where writers began to bring “language back to light once more in its own being” 
in other words we are now concerned with the signifying element for its own sake rather than its relation to 
the signifying content. See Foucault (1972) 118-125. 

11 Foucault (1981) 67. 
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making the text assume its affiliations with institutions, offices, agencies, classes, 
academies, corporations, groups, guilds, ideologically defined parties and professions .” 12 
In the case of the Mouseion, we can see how archival discourse could be directly linked to 
historical institutions and offices of power in Alexandria. Furthermore, archival discursive 
activities, such as the writing of learned poetry, acted as means of facilitating a cultural 
system of inclusion and exclusion through the production, consumption, and overall 
circulation of a particular brand of knowledge. This new knowledge subsequently helped 
facilitate and impose a system of socio-political hierarchy upon its new subjects — a true 
wedding of knowledge with power. Alexandrian archival discourse provided both Greeks 
and native elites of the newly conquered areas with a means of forging a shared imperial 
identity despite inherited historical and cultural differences. A new set of shared discursive 
activities provided a means to be participating subjects in the new Hellenistic empires of 
knowledge. The Mouseion provided the oikoumene with a unified and comprehensive 
ordering of the world’s knowledge which matched Alexander’s awe-inspiring imperial 
attempt to conquer the entire world. 

In its method of reordering the world through discursive activities fostered by the 
Mouseion, Lykophron’s Alexandra is the quintessential example of the archival turn of the 
early Hellenistic period. The composition of this poem became yet another de facto 
attempt to manage and “properly” archive a huge swath of the Greco-Macedonian past, 
weaving intertextual references to major works of literature with regional and local 
historical minutiae to form a single poem. Stephanie West has likened Lykophron’s work 
to the modern novel stating that they share the same kind of “unstoppable imperialism. . . 


12 Said (1983) 212. 
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with its tendency to absorb imaginative literature of every sort .” 13 Hellenistic elites 
connected with one another and navigated their past through the shared production and 
consumption of new archival products. The Hellenistic imperial subject now had a means 
by which they could define themselves and the other all neatly bundled up in the form of a 
scroll. It was a portable agent of political, social, cultural change that could reach even the 
remotest areas of the oikoumene. Lykophron’s work was not something that merely 
manipulated and imposed some unchanging and universally accepted Greco-Macedonian 
tradition upon the world but was something that constructed a new one . 14 

In this chapter, I shall use the example of the Alexandra to peel away the layers of 
the archive and demonstrate how literary products of the Mouseion discursively replicated 
the actions of that broader archive, but on a micro-level. T o this end, I shall examine how 
the process of “shrinking the empire down to the size of a filing cabinet” informed the 
production of poetiy and how the very act of poetic composition reinforced the broader 
values of the Mouseion and also of empire . 15 Lykophron’s work made knowledge 
portable, making it possible to feel a part of the larger world — Hellenistic elites formed 
communities predominantly through texts and scholarly knowledge more so than through 
civic performance. As a consequence even the smallest products of the archive, literary 
works, can be understood as miniature versions of the larger, replicating the imperial 


13 West (2000) 166. West, however, only makes this statement in her conclusion in a sort of musing gesture, 
never fully fleshing out her astute observation. 

14 Christian Jacob (2002) 5 was the first scholar who laid out the method by which he sees Alexandrian 
scholarship reshaping the past. 

15 The notion of shrinking all knowledge into a filing cabinet was first introduced by Thomas Richards 
(1993) 4 for imperialistic activities of the nineteenth- and twentieth-centuries. Christian Jacob (2002) 5 
applied this idea to the Mouseion. 
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archive’s goal of compression to the point where a single line of poetry can epitomize the 
Greek cultural tradition. 


3.2 Lykophron as Poet and Archivist 

Lykophron, a native of Chalcis on Euboea, was recruited to live and work in 
Alexandria sometime between 275-250 BCE and became a key member of the new group 
of highly erudite and challenging poets working from the Mouseion. Because these poets 
were known both for their scholarly or archival work as well as their highly learned poetic 
works, I shall call them archivist-poets. 16 Besides the Alexandra, Lykophron wrote 
tragedies on various subjects ranging from traditional to contemporary topics, and for 
those works was anointed a member of the Tragic Pleiad, a group of seven third-century 
BCE poets. 17 He is also one of the first-known writers of satiric drama, an encomium to a 
philosopher, and anagrams. 18 His pioneering work with anagrams reveals his fascination 
with words and their visual nature and must have partly been influenced by his own 
archival work in the Mouseion. According to Tzetzes, he archived comic texts in the 
Mouseion and most likely ordered and possibly edited the texts themselves. He is also 
known for the now lost work entitled FlEpi KGopcoiSiac; which might have dealt with lexical 


16 Mail' (2006) 303 cites Suidas s.v. AuKog as the primary source for this information. Pfeiffer (1968) 1 19- 
121 mentions him in the same way. For a fuller discussion on the controversy of his dates, see Mair (2006) 
303-314; Mooney (1921) 156-58. I shall discuss this matter in the final section of this chapter. 

17 See Suidas c.v. Auxocppcov for his attribution as a member of the Tragic Pleiad and also for a short list of 
his titles. Also Mair (2006) 306. The Pleiad was a term believed coined originally by either by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium or Aristarchus of Samothrace, successive heads of the Mouseion in the second-century BCE. 
The “Alexandrian Pleiad” was group of poets working in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus, which named after a cluster of stars, the Pleiades, which were seven in number. The group 
though is sometimes listed as eight or more often including Alexander Aetolos, Homeros of Byzantium, 
Sosiphanes of Syracuse, Sositheos of Alexandria, Lykophron, Philikos, Dionysiades of Tarsos, and Aiantides. 
For a full treatment, see Fraser (1972) 1.619. 

18 Flopkinson (1988) 229-230. On page 230, he claims Lykophron is the “first recorded maker of anagrams 
(riToAEpaTog > cnto peAitos, Apaivori > iov "Hpag - SH 531).” See also West (2000) 156. 
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oddities in the texts of Old Comedy . 19 We, however, know that the Hellenistic scholar- 
archivists, such as Lykophron, Kallimachos and Kallistratos, were probably the sole 
persons who had access to the full texts of Old Comedy beyond Kratinos, Aristophanes, 
Eupolis and Menander . 20 They were also the ones who created collections of excerpts, 
commentaries on individual plays, edited texts, glosses on lexical oddities, hypotheses for 
the plays, and wrote biobibliographies for all extant comic writers, and indeed for all 
writers in general. 

Lykophron’s dual role as a poet and editor is apparent in his only extant work, 
Alexandra. Despite its tragic meter, it is hard to imagine that it was ever performed as it 
stands, considering the demands it would have made on its reciter and audience. That is 
not to say that the work was never performed in its entirety or in sections, but the material 
and many of the literary effects indicate a work that was meant as a text to be read over 
and over again rather than as something primarily encountered in one-time 
performance . 21 The evidence seems to suggest that work itself was in wide circulation 
throughout Antiquity and into the Byzantine era . 22 This suggests that we should try to 


19 For the reference to his authorship of O Epi KcopcoiSiag, see Ath. iv, 140A. For a full discussion of the 
scholarly work of Lyxophron and others working in the Flellenistic period, see Olson (2007) 23-29. For a 
briefer summary, see Flopkinson (1988) 229; Pfeiffer (1968) 1 19-121. 

20 Blum (1991) 104 though points out that the Ptolemies failed to acquire “certain” titles of Euripides and 
Kratinos. 

21 West (2000) 155 feels that unlike Aischylos and Pindar, which are often raised as equally challenging in 
Greek, Lykophron’s work could not fall back on performance as a means of pleasing its audience. She feels 
his work was clearly meant to be read and studied as a complete text. Cameron (1995) 224-225 feels that 
explanatory glosses must have arisen as quickly as Lykophron’s text was “published” which strongly suggests 
that he too feels it was a read text. 

22 The papyrological evidence also reflects its lasting popularity as evidenced by the five copies of it found in 
a provincial town in Roman Egypt. POxy 2094 and 3445 (2c AD), POxy 3446 (2c AD), POxy 4428 (early 
3c AD), POxy 4429 (1 or 2c AD), and PMon 156 (1 or 2c AD) speak to its consistent use over the span of 
three centuries in the ancient world (West (2000) 285-86). West (2000) 286-286 has also noted another 
papyrus that might have been a commentary to a section of the work, POxy 2463. The work was also much 
read through Byzantine times from which we have nearly 150 manuscripts (West (2000) 156). 
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understand its broader (socio-political) role in the pre-modern past rather than to judge it 
by modern aesthetic standards . 23 Ancient authors, like Virgil, Quintillian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, support this claim in their admiration for the work and in their allusion or 
citation of it as an important work for schoolmasters . 24 

Besides the obscurity of the language and information contained in the poem, what 
makes the Alexandra so difficult to read is its meandering narrative structure. As suggested 
above, the poem appears to be more focused on displaying a vast amount of knowledge 
and with conveying that learning to its reader than with utilizing traditional dramatic 
conventions, such as plot and turning points, to tell a compelling tale . 25 Lykophron 
implements a narrative structure that archives its subject matter, winding through various 
topics and moving associatively from subject to subject. His narrative style is reminiscent 
of oral storytelling or the digression, but his digressions are so learned and replete with 
factual oddities that they refocus their readers towards the archive that created it. No 
longer is the reader supposed to pick up mere allusions to other works, such as we find in 
many Hellenistic and earlier works, but s/he is challenged to pick up informational 
minutiae only available to those most steeped in researches in the archive . 26 Throughout 


23 West (2000) 154-155 makes the same argument contra Cameron. 

24 West (2000) 156. 

25 This narrative has some oral qualities, but when analyzed in detail those shared characteristics are only 
superficial. For example, in the Homeric epic, especially in the aristeias, the protagonist of that book faces 
another in battle. At that moment Homer digresses, and a brief genealogy of that hero is sung. The detour, 
however, is quickly terminated when that hero also falls, returning us to the narrative with an anatomically 
vivid description of his death. In the Alexandra , some of the digressions are not only longer, but they are also 
usually so challenging to read because of the obscurity of the references, that the reader’s concentration tends 
to linger over the digression not being able to quickly return to the original narrative. 

26 We can find a similar link between Modernity and this shift in narrative structures in Walter Benjamin’s 
writings. Benjamin’s notion is that the age of storytelling is slipping into an age of merely passing on 
information, where the rise of texts are meant to convey some sort of knowledge or information rather than 
to tell a story. See Benjamin (1968) 83-110. 
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the work, we see a focus if not an obsession with lists and an exploration of those lists, 
following threads to their veiy end, transforming what were once displays of character and 
story-telling into a model of how to display one’s cultural knowledge. Such characteristics 
as these lead me to label this text an archival one that reflects the archival turn of the 
period. In defining “ archival turn, ” I defer to Ann Staler who defines it as that which 
“registers a rethinking of the materiality and imaginary of collections and what kinds of 
truth-claims lie in documentation. 27 Tim Whitmarsh sees an archival turn in the 
Hellenistic period with the canonization of authors and works in learned centers like the 
Mouseion, where these cultural products were no longer merely viewed as something to be 
read or performed but as objects of intense study. 28 It seems both to have been written 
from the archive and to have pushed its readers back towards its archival roots in the 
Mouseion, ultimately affirming and rewarding those who have acquired cultural 
knowledge as defined by the Mouseion. 

Although the Alexandra could never possibly fulfill its promise of recounting all 
things, the Alexandra seems to be trying to fold the world into its 1 500 lines. It swallows 
up vast tracts of space and time in its telling, condensing both the heroic and historical 
world of the Greeks and their respective conflicts with the Trojans and Persians into a 
grand single narrative of epic scale. The Alexandra claims to recount the entire past and 
strives to become a “tale of the tribe” in its ordering of places, people, artifacts, and rituals 
as they ought to be properly understood. 29 In this way it symbolizes the highest 

27 Staler (2002) 94. See also Patrick Geaiy (1994) and his chapter entitled “Archival Memory and the 
Destruction of the Past. ” 

28 Whitmarsh (2004) 122-138, esp. 127-128. 

29 A claim famously made by another archivist-poet, Ezra Pound, of his own encyclopedic exercise in the 
rare and obscure from the literary and documentary past. 
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achievement of an Alexandrian archivist-poet. In his Alexandra , Lykophron created a 


poem that was a microcosm of his world as ordered through the texts collected within the 
Mouseion — a literary act that imposed an archival and scholarly orderliness to its world 
and past. 


3.3 Historicizing the Alexandra 

The early Hellenistic period supplied an ideal situation for such a poetic project as 
Lykophron’s Alexandra. Without the vast resources available to the poet- archivist and a 
culture amenable to its form and style, it is hard to imagine how this work could have 
come into existence. The Mouseion provided both access to an unprecedented number of 
texts as well as the virtually unlimited means to study them from the newly acquired 
largesse of conquest. There had been earlier collections of texts like Aristotle’s legendary 
library, but by all accounts these collections were dwarfed by the Mouseion’s collection, 
which was ultimately bankrolled by vast financial resources of the Ptolemaic monarchy . 30 
Moreover, the early Hellenistic was also an intellectually fertile period, producing figures 
who would pioneer the worlds of scholarship and philology. By the mid-fourth century 
BCE, Peripatetic philosophy had already attempted to categorize literature as part of its 
larger project of empirically studying the world of phenomena . 31 Later in the same 


30 As to the ancient accounts of the size of these respective collections, we have what appear to be 
overinflated estimates, such as Josephus’ account of the Mouseion, claiming it contained 200,000 volumes 
(Jewish Antiquities 12.13). Roger Bagnall (2002) 353 methodically investigates the ancient accounts and 
dispels them as exaggeration producing a more likely estimate for the number of volumes in the Library at 
around 10,000-15,000 titles in its early stages. 

31 Although it is not within the scope of this dissertation to treat Aristotle, I will summarize some of the 
pertinent points in this footnote. Aristotle’s importance for the development of the art ( techne ) of philology 
cannot be overstated. He pioneered the idea of gathering information not only about literature but all things 
of the world. There is not adequate space to discuss his role, but the titles of some of his works speak for 
themselves: nepi TpaycoSicov, Nikai AiovuoiaKcu, dTroqqaTa 'OqqpiKa. See Pfeiffer (1968). Moreover, 
the Mouseion’s urge for a comprehensive collection might, beyond its genesis in the crucible of empire, may 
also be a byproduct of its Peripatetic ancestry. If we are to believe that Demetrios of Phaleron was one of the 
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century, Philitas of Kos began a systematic studying and ordering of the Greek language. 
He was most likely responsible for perfecting the gloss as a genre with his seminal work. 
Disorderly Words (’Atocktoi yAcbaaai, Ataktoi glossai). The now lost work probably 
explored the meanings of rare literary words, words from local dialects, and technical 
terms . 32 


I now turn to how works such as Lykophron’s reshaped information from the 
distant past into knowledge that was crucial toward political and cultural self-definition in 
the present. As cited earlier, Stephanie West, at the end of her insightful chapter on 
Lykophron’s work, states rather randomly that “we may reflect on the unstoppable 
imperialism of the modern novel, with its tendency to absorb imaginative literature of 
eveiy sort .” 33 Clearly, West is alluding to Edward Said’s work on the modern novel as a 
link between culture and imperialism , 34 and perhaps recognizes that the Alexandra too can 
be viewed from a perspective such as I am proposing. 

Building off West’s astute observation, it is possible to see how the Alexandra 
simultaneously attempted to expand its domain over all genres of Greek literature, in 


“founders” of the Mouseion then the Peripatetic empiricist motto of “ tithenai ta phainomena” or “save the 
phenomena” might also be at the heart of this project. The earlier Aristotelian project of assembling data of 
the world in order to order it according to Aristotelian lines might have been expanded here on a larger scale. 
See Owen (1961). On Aristotle’s reliance on written reports, see MacLeod (2002) 107-08. 

32 Glosses (yAcboaai) (especially for Homer) date back to the fifth century BCE, possibly as early as 
Demokritos. Antimachos of Colophon (late fifth century BCE) was a precursor of Alexandrian learned 
poetry who famously edited texts of Homer and used glosses to compose his own poetry (Pfeiffer 1968: 94). 
On glossography, see Dyck (1987). 

33 West (2000) 166. I describe this as “random,” because the quote is only loosely connected with that of the 
text surrounding it and probably has more to do with her discussion of Christa Wolf’s Cassandra than 
Lykophron’s i Alexandra . Regardless, her point is an astute one. West (2000) 166 highlights the fact that the 
narrator or author does serve the highly malleable role of exerting their own agenda through a retelling of 
the past and as “engineers(s) of human souls.” The latter term could be interpreted in a number of manners, 
from a more traditional, if one focuses on “souls,” or as one that sees authors as artists giving voice to the 
universal inner workings of man. One could, however, also focus on the word “engineer” and view the 
narrator as shaping identities and subjectivity. This is a position I would prefer. 

34 See Said (1993). 
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many ways replicating the imperialistic desire for total knowledge characteristic of the 
Hellenistic period and its institutions — the collection of the Mouseion-Library, scholarly 
glosses, and encyclopedic works. In contrast to pre-Hellenistic poetic works, which 
generally only claimed dominance over a single genre, Lykophron’s work lays claim over 
Homer and the epic cycle poems, lyric, tragedy, comedy, and even history, attempting to 
unify all literature under one unifying figure, Lykophron . 35 This gesture mirrors the 
imperialistic actions of the broader imperial archive that claimed all culture under the 
brand name of Greece or Hellenism. From this point on and at least through the end of 
antiquity, much of the Eastern Mediterranean defined itself through cultural idioms, such 
as literature and philosophy, that were primarily informed by Hellenistic notions of what it 
meant to be Greek . 36 The Alexandra and archival discourse played vital roles in helping 
imperial subjects navigate the thorny field of the past by providing a model of how one 
ought to sift, sort, and reorder the past in order to order the past. 


35 West (2000) depicts the Alexandra as a tribute to Pindar and Aischylos, and also speaks of it being 
influenced by Mesopotamian traditions as well as Herodotus. Others, like Sistakou (2008), link his work to 
the epics. 

36 I realize that many, especially those who are highly influenced by the second wave of postcolonial studies, 
will have profound difficulties with this statement. I, however, am not claiming that Hellenistic period works 
were not affected or influenced by Egyptian or the Babylonians or even local and regional Greek culture. I 
still believe that most of the past and the information inherited during the Hellenistic period was processed 
and reordered through modes of discourse that were primarily Greek in origin. I believe that recent 
scholarship, such as Selden (1998) and Stephens (2003) and (2005), although forwarding an important and 
necessary counterpoint to the notion of “pure” Greek culture, goes too far in its advocacy of the importance 
of the role of those native traditions. These works, however, do not go far enough in interrogating how 
much of the “original” culture, if we can agree to start from a position that there are recognizably different 
cultural traditions, can be called “Greek” and “Egyptian.” For example, can cultural products maintain 
certain values or viewpoints once they have been resituated within a wholly different idiom through an act of 
translation or a change in performance context. For a contrary viewpoint, see Selden (1998) and Susan 
Stephens (2003). 
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3.4 Poetic Archival Beginnings 

A work of such density demands and repays a similar density of interpretation. 
Throughout this chapter, I will use its first line as a point of departure to discuss broader 
themes of the poem I feel are embodied in this first line. In this section, I will explore how 
the beginning of the poem reveals the world that shaped it. The first line begins with a 
Trojan guard, who is responsible for looking after Kassandra, reporting her most recent 
“ran tings” to King Priam. He states: 

Ae^go Ta iravTa vrjTpEKGos, a p’ iaTopEic; 

It is peculiar that work known for its rare and strange words begins with a fairly innocuous 
and common one, Ae^go (AsycoA 37 This word, however, can be seen as important for 
setting the tone for the entirety of the work, albeit in a different manner from the more 
numerous ones by which this work has become defined. Because Aeyeiv is a commonly 
used word, its definitions are many and that allows for it to be interpreted in many ways. 

In a society where major works of literature lacked titles and were often known through 
first lines of a work, the choice of the inaugural word of a work was crucial and often set 
the tone or theme for the whole work. It is for all these reasons that I see this word as the 
key for the first line and perhaps the entire poem. 

To establish a baseline interpretation of this first line, let us look at the most 
straightforward interpretation of it. On the most basic level, one could see this line as 
merely beginning the narrative, triggering the action. A guard or slave is commanded to 
watch over the prophetess, Kassandra, and he announces to King Priam that he will report 
(Ae^go) exactly (vpTpEKcbs) everything (toc TravTce), of which the king has asked 

37 I shall delve into the many possible meanings of this word over the course of the next few paragraphs, but 
briefly the word can mean anything from “speak”, “define”, or “tell” to “gather” and “collect.” 
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OaTopEis) from him. It is already odd in that it appears to be a messenger speech, which 
always occur within the course of a play, beginning what seems to be some kind of 
tragedy. Its meter, iambic trimeter, is what primarily signals to its reader that this is a 
tragedy. Naturally, the “joke” or “punch line” of this supposed tragedy would be realized 
after its reader got through the next fifty lines, when it becomes clear that the messenger 
will be the only one doing the talking. It would be interesting to know the performative 
context of this work, but most agree that it would be challenging to recite even for the 
most adept reader . 38 Beyond its adherence to the trappings of being a tragedy in good 
Alexandrian fashion, this work was clearly intended to play with the conventions of genre 
and explore the limits of learning. 

The text itself leaves lots of clues as to what the effect that this text might have on 
its audience. The first fifteen lines of the poem allude to the way that many were expected 
to experience the text as something to be read closely, studied, and commented upon. 
When Kassandra’s guard begins a speech recounting Kassandra’s “ravings” (ctauETOV 
(3opv), he makes it clear to his lord that it will not be an easy thing to comprehend. 
Lykophron densely packs these lines (like all of his lines) with very difficult and obscure 
language and images. Besides actually telling his audience, the messenger’s choice of 
diction immediately informs his audience that this will be a challenging poetic experience 

( 1 - 15 ): 

Ae^co tcc TravTcc vrjTpEKcos, a p’ iaTopsig, 
apxPS air’ aKpay pv 8e ppicuvOp Aoyos, 
auyyvcoBi, Seottot’- ou yap pauxog «opp 
eAuoe xPh a Ucov, cb$ irpiv, aioAov aTopa - 
aAA’ ctauETOV XEaaa irappiyp (3opv 
Satpvptpaycov <poi(3a^EV ek Aaipcbv oira, 


38 West (2000) 155. For a fuller discussion of performance in the period, see Bing (1988) and (2009) 106- 
115. 
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IcpiyyoS KEAaivfjs yfjpuv EKqipouuEvr|. 
tcov aooa Bunco Kai 5ia pvfmqs e'xco, 
kAuoi$ av, cbva£, KavaTTEnTra^cov cppEvi 
TruKvfj SioiyvEi SuotpcxToug aiviynaTcov 
oipag tuAioocov, rjiTEp EuqaBqc; Tpl(3os 
opBfj keAeuBco tcxv okotco TroSpyETEi. 

Eycb 5’ aKpav (3aA(3T8a pqptvBou ayaaccs 
avEipi Ao^cbv E5 Sie^oSous ettgov, 

TrpcoTqv cxpa^as vuooav, cos tttt]v 6$ SpopEus. 

All will I tell truly that thou askest from the utter beginning, and if the tale be 
prolonged, forgive me, lord. For not quietly as of old did the maiden loose the 
varied speech of her oracular prophecies, but poured forth a weird confused cry, 
and uttered wild words from her bay-chewing mouth, imitating the speech of the 
dark Sphinx. Thereof what in heart and memory I hold, hear thou, O King, and, 
pondering with deep contemplation in a wise heart-mind, wind and wander upon 
her hard to decipher paths of enigmas, where a much-learned path leads them on 
the straight road through the shady darkness. And I, cutting the utter bounding 
thread, will trace her paths of devious speech, striking the starting-point like a 
winged runner . 39 

The guard makes it clear from the first two lines that he will be speaking for a long time 
(|ar]KUV0fj) for which he asks forgiveness (auyyvcoBi). He then emphasizes that 
Kassandra’s speech is not only long, but that it will not be easy to decipher as it is made up 
of “prophecies” (xpqopcbv) “loosed” (e'Auoe) from her “rapid mouth” or “shifting 
speech” (aioAov OToqa). On the very next line, the guard speaks of Kassandra’s 
indistinct shout(s) (ccottetov (Sofjv) and emphasizes it scope adverbially with Trappiyn 
(“of all sorts” or “all-confounded”). These points are continually repeated, likening her 
speech to that of the oracle of Delphi (Sacpvqcpdycov), 40 the Sphinx (2<piyyos), “hard to 
decipher paths of enigmas” (Suacpcrrouc; aiviypaTcov oiqccs), and as something that takes 
place “in the shade” (tcxv okotco). The guard-messenger also makes it clear the means 


39 All translations of Lykophron are based upon Muir’s Loeb translation which I have modified. 

40 This word is even further emphasized by the next word “q)oij3a^EV,” a primum dictum that is clearly built 
upon the fact that the Delphic Oracle was Phoibos Apollo’s. Moreover, the word clarifies and emphasizes 
the force of the previous word, “8a<pvr|<pdycov” just in case the audience has not picked up the reference. 
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through which one can begin to understand this work. First of all, with his references to 

the mythic figures of Apollo, Oidipous, and Theseus, clearly it will not be an easy poem. 

Fie then goes on to outline what it will take to “solve” this puzzle — memory (Stcc uvfippc;), 

“pondering with deep contemplation in a wise heart-mind” (KOtvaTTEUTra^cov (ppEvi 

TTUKvfj), “the willingness to wander” (StolxvEi), and “a much-learned path to lead them on 

the straight road” (Eupa0f]$ Tpl(3o$ op0fj keAeu0co... TroSpyETEi). 

If these are the characteristics of Lykophron’s ideal reader, one then begs to ask 

how could a Flellenistic subject develop these skills and abilities. Lines 8-12 provide us 

with a possible answer, suggesting that the study of texts is the virtue elevated in the 

guard’s prelude and celebrated throughout this work. These lines might reveal the way its 

audience experienced the text, and if we can better understand the text’s original 

performative context, we can better understand the way it functioned in its historical 

moment. I would, therefore, like to look once again at lines 8 through 12 to attempt to 

recover some clues to as how the poem might have been performed (8-12): 

tcov aooa 0upcp Kai Sia pvTjups e'xco, 
kAuoi$ av, cbva£, KccvauEpTrcc^Gov (ppEvi 
TTUKvfj SiolyvEi SuacpaTous aiviypaTcov 
oipccs TuAlaacov, rjusp Eupa0f]s Tpl(3o$ 
op0fj KeAeU0CO TCXV OKOTCO TToSpyETEl. 

Thereof what in heart and memory I hold, hear thou, O King, and, pondering 
with deep contemplation in a wise heart-mind, wind and wander upon her hard to 
decipher paths of enigmas, where a much-learned path leads them on the straight 
road through the shady darkness. 

In terms of word choice, line eight and the first half of line nine are unremarkable and 
could have easily been found in the fifth century tragedians. For example, the guard uses 
an optative to respectfully ask King Priam to listen to his words, supposedly as one would 
expect in a normal performance. 
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If, however, we return to the first word of the poem, Adyeiv, and consider using 
another one of its meanings, “to recite what is written” or possibly “to read ,” 41 then the 
seemingly banal request to listen from line nine changes drastically. Instead of the 
audience imagining a stage performance, they might now imagine themselves taking part 
in a recitation of a learned work of a slave to his audience of elite members. Read from 
this light, the next line makes it clear as to how the king should “deeply contemplate” these 
words and “to wander on the hard to explain paths of enigmas while winding up (the 
Ariadne’s string)” — through texts. The use of tuAiooeiv in line eleven is a clear reference 
to Theseus winding up the string as a way of “solving” the labyrinth implying that the 
audience should see themselves like Theseus lost in a maze, only that this maze is made up 
of obscure words and facts . 42 Although the text makes it clear that “winding up” is the key 
to freedom, the text never explicitly mentioned the elusive string. The next line and a half 
speak of the “ready to learn” or perhaps “quick at learning” path that will lead our lost 
hero to the “straight path,” but we still have no mention of the actual means to achieve 
this end . 43 

Although oi'nocs of line ten is usually seen as the direct object of SiolyvEi (“he 
wanders willingly” or “he pursues”) on line ten, tuAiooco syntactically could also govern 
oiqa$ as its direct object. Lykophron places this word in an ambigious position as the first 
word on its line, next to tuAiooco and therefore closely connected to it, and separated 

41 LSJ cites Plat. Theaet. I 43 C (Aa(3e to (3i(3Aiov Kai Aeye) as an example for the former. It also states that 
it can mean “to read” but only in compounds like avaAtyopai and ETnAeyopai. 

42 This is reminiscent of another famous poetic line from Posidippos ( AB 1 18.17), in which he imagines 
himself unrolling a scroll ((3((3Aov eAioocov). I shall discuss this specific passage in section 4.4 of this 
dissertation. 

43 Line 13, the next line, provides us with a string, a starting string (pripivBog), but the context seems 
different. 
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from its “natural” modifiers and verb on the previous line. Besides meaning “to roll up,” 
LSJ suggests that tuAiooeiv might also mean “to unravel,” citing this veiy line. 44 This 
entry is clearly based on the belief that this passage refers not only to the winding up of 
string but also to the act of unrolling scrolls when reading. If this is the case, what then is 
being read? If tuAioogov governs oipas as its direct object then its literal definition of 
“paths” is unacceptable, olpo$ 45 does not only mean “path” but can also mean, according 
to the LSJ, “the course or strain of a song. ” This is the way it is used in the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes (452) and Pindar (O. 9.72). It would also work well with the 
Alexandra , at least in terms of language, since it draws so heavily from and affects an 
Archaic period aesthetic. In this case then, Lykophron’s guard-messenger (or shall I call 
him his “guide”) would be imploring his king to go back after his recitation and unroll the 
scroll himself and spend time the time necessary to achieve understanding of the 
Sua<paTOU$ aiviypaTcov o\'pa$ of these old songs. Therefore, the idea here is that Priam 
should turn to unrolling and studying this difficult text in much the same fashion that the 
Alexandrians were puzzling over much Archaic poetry like Pindar. 46 

Tim Whitmarsh sees this type of intervention by the poet as an example of the 
“annotatory voice. ” It is a way for the poet to emphasize his status as a “commanding” 
figure, one who has accrued his authority through his knowledge of the “tradition.” 47 Play 

44 There are examples of tuAiooeiv with different prefixes used in this fashion. A good example of this can 
be found in the second century writer Sextos Empirikos ( Adversus Mathematicos 1.28 1 ) when he writes: 
“Trap EKaoxa xqv 'OpqpiKqv SietuAiooe TTOir|Oiv” (“unrolls the bookrolls of Homer one-by-one”). 

45 LSJ views oi'pri as equal to oTpog, describing it as a metaphorical use meaning “the way of song.” 

46 The last lines viewed from this perspective might perhaps suggest that “the well-known path guides” one 
to the “path of editing.” It is a bit of a stretch to suggest that the “opSof modifying keAeu0o<; could be 
interpreted as a reference to the process of editing texts (Siop0Eiv), but it is intriguing nonetheless. 

47 Whitmarsh (2004) 135. 
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of this kind proliferates this work, but it does not reduce the work into something merely 
composed to entertain the frivolous elite of the Hellenistic period, although this admittedly 
might have been one of its many functions. Instead it points to and represents deeper 
cultural trends occurring in Hellenistic society as compensation for the radical changes in 
the political landscape of the period. 

3.5 The Poetic Archive Collecting 

I would like to return to the first word of the poem once again, but this time with 
the meaning “I shall collect. ” Collecting was one of the key acts of the archive-as-subject 
for without it there would be no archive. Collecting is not merely a natural act but rather 
an interpretive — the initial way of ordering the collection through selection. The archive’s 
selection process sanctions certain information as valid knowledge. In the case of the 
Mouseion, collecting determined what was studied and cited in Alexandrian works, and 
was a key characteristic of the Alexandrian archive. In as much as the Alexandra can be 
called an archive, it is fitting to address the manner in which Lykophron’s poetic archive 
collected its material. From this point of view, Lykophron’s first line can be see as the 
guard’s promise to “collect all things precisely.” The poem clearly seeks 
comprehensiveness and precision in terms of what it collected. This section will explore 
the ways collecting the past created new archival modes of narration that became the 
building blocks upon which a new Hellenistic imperial notion of subjectivity was based. 

The Alexandra itself can be seen as collector and collection of information of the 
past. The poem presents us with a Trojan messenger-guard, who struggles to collect 
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Kassandra’s “prophecies.” After a veiy impressive prelude (11. 16-30), 48 which showcases 

the guard’s own ability to weave highly learned poetry, he begins to recite Kassandra’s 

prophetic lament for Troy (31-34): 

AtaT, TaAaiva BpAapcbv kekccuhevt], 

Kai Trp6a0E pev TTEUKpaiv ouAappcpopois 
TpiEOTTEpou Aeovto$, ov ttote yvdBois 
TpiTcovo^ fjpaAa^E Kapyapos kugov. 

Alas! hapless nurse of mine burnt even aforetime by the warlike pineships of the 
lion that was begotten in three evenings (Herakles), whom of old Triton’s hound of 
jagged teeth devoured with his jaws. 

Although Kassandra’s lament will eventually be “prophetic” and will address “future” 
events, her narrative first marches backwards in time to the earliest possible Greek sacking 
of Troy by Herakles. In this passage, Lykophron’s narrator uses the sacking of Troy as a 
platform to present a collection of biographical lives linked to this great hero. Lykophron 


48 The guard’s speech is very difficult to distinguish from Kassandra’s own verses, and the only thing that 
cues the audience into the fact that Kassandra is now speaking is by having the guard say so on line 30. The 
passage is (16-30): 

’Hcbg pev a’uruv apti Opylou nayov 
KpaurvoTg UTTEpTroTcrro TTpyctoou UTEpois, 

T 10COVOV EV KOlTpOl Tty KEpVpS TTEAaS 
Anrouaa, tov oov apcpippTpiov Kaaiv. 
oi 8’ ouoa ypcovTy EuyaApva x^ppaSog 
vauxai Ala^ov Kcrrro yfjs e axaC,oaav 
uonAriyyay ai 8 e Trap0EVOKT6vov ©etiv 
iouAoTTE^Ol 0 eTvOV EUC07TE5 OTra0ai5 
TTEAapyoxpcoTEg, ai OaAaKpaTai Kopai, 

UTTEp KaAuSvcov Aeukoc q>aivouaai trnAa, 
dcpAaoxa Kai 9cbaacova5 cbpyuicopEvoug 
cmapKTiais TrpriaTfipog ai'Ocovog TrvoaTy 
f| 8 ’ ev0eov axaaaaa PokxeTov OTopa 
’Att| 5 atr’ ctKpcov PouTrAavoKTiaTcov Aoqicov 
toicov8' crrr’ apxfis tjpx’ AAE^avSpa Aoycov 

Dawn was just soaring over the steep crag of Phegion on swift wings of Pegasos, leaving in his bed 
by Kerne Tithonos’ brother of thine by another mother, and the sailors loosed in calm weather the 
cables from the grooved rock and cut the landward ropes. And the centiped fair-faced stork-hued 
daughters of Phalakra smote maiden-slaying Thetis with their blades, over Kalydnai showing their 
white wings, their stern ornaments, their sails outspread by the northern blasts of flaming 
stormwind: then Alexandra opened her inspired Bakchic lips on the high Hill of Doom that was 
founded by the wandering cow and thus began to speak: 
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turns to Herakles, one of Greece’s earliest heroes, to begin his vast sweeping survey which 
takes us from the earliest heroes of prehistory to the Lykophron’s own time in third century 
BCE. For the story of Troy, the Greeks first encountered the Trojans when Herakles saved 
the Trojan king’s daughter from a sea monster, “old Triton’s hound” (34). The same 
king, however, ends up cheating Herakles of his reward, the Horses of Tros, resulting in 
the first Greek sacking of Troy. Lykophron quickly uses the event of Herakles’ sacking of 
Troy as a point of departure for a catalogue of Herakles’ collected mythical 
accomplishments. This catalogue of biographic accounts is interlaced with a flurry of 
oblique and compressed references that can likewise been seen as a collection of lexical 
oddities filled with words like line 33 ’s “three day long” (TpiEGTTEpou). 49 

Lykophron establishes the poem’s overall narrative structure here. The topic at 
hand rather than the narrator quickly become the focus of the narrative. This type of 
shifting storyline continues throughout the narrative where the poem seems to pass from 
one topic to the next, quickly leading its audience into its own labyrinth of obscure 
learning. What began as a lament to Troy quickly turns into a digression on the life or 
lives of Herakles. On its broadest level, the poem’s narrative is structured around 
collections of digressions filled with information about the topic at hand. On a micro level, 
a collection of obscure words and references pushes the narrative along from word-to- 
word and line-to-line. 

The following example makes it clear how Lykophron structures his narrative, 
hanging obscure biographical lore and vocabulary upon a narrative framework, relegating 
Troy to a mere point of departure for a broader goal of an erudite display (38-51): 

6 TEKVopcdcrrqc;, AupEcbv Epq5 TrdTpag, 

49 This is also the first known occurrence of this word. 
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6 SeuTEpav tekoOoccv axpcoTov (3apEi 

TlApa$ CXTpdtKTCp OTEpVOV EV f’ CtuAcO UEOCO 
TraTpos TraXaioTou x^pcriv oxpaaas SEpas 
Kpovou Trap’ airruv oxQov, sv0a ypyEvous 
inncou TapaKTr|5 eotiv ’layevou Tacpos, 

6 ttjv 0aAdaar]s AuaovfnSos puyouc; 
otevous OTTiTTEUouaav ayptav Kuva 
KTavcbv UTTEp aTrf]Auyyos iySucopEvriv, 

Taupoacpayov Asaivav, pv au0i$ TraTpp 
aapKas KaTat0cov Aocpviaiv ScoppaaTO, 

Aetttuviv ou TpEpouaav ouSatav 0eov 
E^pvapi^EV ov ttot’ a^icpcp SoAcp 
vekus, tov AiSrjv Se^ioupevov rrdAai. 

He the slayer of his children, the destroyer of my fatherland; who smote his second 
mother (Here) invulnerable with grievous shaft upon the breast; who, too, in the 
midst of the racecourse seized in his arms the body of his wrestler sire (Zeus) beside 
the steep hill of Cronus, where is the horse- affrighting tomb of earth-born 
Ischenus; who also slew the fierce hound that watched the narrow straits of the 
Ausonian sea, fighting over her cave, the bull-slaying lioness (Skylla) whom her 
father restored again to life, burning her flesh with brands: she who feared not 
Leptynis (Persephone), goddess of the underworld. But one day with swordless 
guile a dead corpse slew him; yea, even him who of old overcame Hades. 

In this representative selection, the storyline moves from one collection of facts about some 

figure, place or event to another, creating a narrative that seems to privilege knowledge of 

obscure facts rather than producing compelling characters or well-constructed plotline. 

This is one of the reasons why, for example, he never mentions the names of Zeus and 

Hera. He prefers to refer to them indirectly. In Hera’s case, he deploys the rare word 

aTpaKTOS, which usually means “a spindle,” for an “arrow .” 50 In order to understand his 

use of this word here, the audience is expected to pick up on his allusion to a story from the 

Iliad in which Hera had to endure the pain of an arrow stuck in her breast by Herakles . 51 


50 LSJ suggests that the word might with this meaning have been more commonly used by the Spartans, 
citing Thucydides 4.40. Beyond that, the meaning only appears in tragedy (Aescli. Fr. 123, Soph. Phil. 290, 
Tr. 714). 

51 Iliad 5.392-94, where Homer uses the usual word for arrow, 010T05. Mooney (1921) 6, in his notes, 
points out the reference. 
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In a similar fashion, on the next line he alludes to Zeus, using a fairly common word, 
auAos, but in a new way. auAoy which usually refers to the instrument, here means 
“stadium.” In effect, he creates a hapax semanticum, once again assuming that a 
“learned” audience will deduce what the word means from the context, that is if they have 
the proper knowledge to pick up on his reference to the aetiological stoiy of Zeus and 
Herakles as the first wrestlers at Olympia. In this way, his narrative is set up to delight the 
reader steeped in knowledge from the Alexandrian archive, and if they do not have that 
knowledge, to spur them on to track it down. 

The passage continues with an example of how the Alexandra constructs 
associative strings of learned digressions that appear to replicate an archivist glossing a 
word or commenting upon a line of text. On line 42, he orients his audience with a 
straightforward reference to Olympia by mentioning “Kronos’ steep h il l” (Kpovou Trap’ 
airruv oySov), which rose to the north of the Olympian plains. Lykophron uses Mt. 
Kronos to trigger another explicatory digression, introduced by EV0a. He uses this 
moment to give some details of the location, providing a gloss for the location, a one-line 
digression about a figure, Ischenos, whose grave was located there. The power of the 
digression is not to enhance the stoiy’s dramatic effect, the character of Herakles, or even 
the location, but, once again, to either delight and reward those who share this knowledge 
or coax on the others to acquire this knowledge. 52 With a relative pronoun, 6, on the next 
line (44), the narrative then abruptly returns to its focus on the lives of Herakles. At first 
glance, however, it is unclear who the antecedent is to this pronoun, Herakles or Ischenos. 
After a moment of consideration, it is obvious who the antecedent is, but within the flow 

52 In this case, it was probably well-known local lore, since this son of Hermes received offerings at the games 
held there. See Mooney (1921) 6. 
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of listening to or reading the poem it must have been unclear. This is yet another way that 
the Lykophron’s narrative style pushes his audience to return to the text to seek 
clarification. 

The rest of this passage is full of similar digressions that appear to be platforms for 
collecting and displaying of learned minutiae. There is the difficult language consisting of 
rare words (cmT|A0y^), 53 epic vocabulary (ottitteuco, iySuaco), neologisms (Aocpvlg, 
Scopdco, ouSaTog), 54 and rare names used for well-known mythical figures (Aetttuvi $). 55 
The passage also gathers together a collection of stories loosely structured through a 
stripped down narrative. Lykophron uses the following disparate narrative elements to 
construct his narrative in these lines: the story of Herakles’ “second” mother, a digression 
on the origins of wrestling during the Olympian Games, a tale of the giant Ischenos, 
Herakles’ slaying of Skylla, an account of Skylla’s rebirth, and an account of Herakles’ 
death and his trip to the Underworld. These are all structured through digressions and 
even digressions within digressions, such as that of Skylla, the “fierce hound” (cxyptav 
Kuva) mentioned on line 45. Where traditional poetic narratives try to elicit immediate joy 
from their audience, the Alexandra appears to reward those readers who spend the time to 
decipher its “coded language. ” 

The Alexandra ’s catalogue style is structured around collecting topics ( ktiseis or 
local lore) and figures (Herakles ). 56 It easily forgotten that the Alexandra’s overall 

53 GTrf|A0y£ only appearance that clearly predates Lykophron’s use is in Aristotle (Hist. An. 9. 17, 2). It also 
appears in Apollonios of Rhodes (2.568). 

54 These are all instances of primum dictum. 

55 Mooney (1921) 7 cites the scholia to explain how this name refers to Persephone (Tpu Aetttuvouoo(v ta 
acopaTa tcov 6nro0av6vTcov). Clearly, this also speaks to how obscure this reference was to ancient 
Greeks. 

56 Bing (2009) 25 mentions that Hermesianax’s Leontion is sometimes described as “KaTaAoyog.” 
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structure is linear in nature, especially when one gets lost in its tangential dead ends and 
switchbacks quickly shifting within digressions from the heroic age to the Age of 
Alexander. As demonstrated by my analysis of lines 38 through 51, when the story 
introduces new topics, places, or figures, it enters into a digression centered on the new 
subject and often digresses within a digression as on lines 42-43. There is still, however, a 
back story that structures the entire narrative, and at some point the digressions end and 
return to the subject matter of that stoiy. In the case of Herakles, the end of the Herakles’ 
archival “digression” is signaled with the return to the topic that originally triggered it — 
the lament of the city of Troy (52): 

Aeuoogo a e, TAfjpov, SeuTEpov TrupoupEvqv 

I see you, hapless city, fired a second time 

Ultimately, the audience is reminded of the poem’s broader narrative of the sacking of 
Troy. For its Flellenistic audience, the fall of Troy must have evoked the conquest of 
“Asia” by Alexander and raised the question of who was counted as part of the imperial 
pepaideumenoi. The Alexandra provided a new way for elite subjects to negotiate 
“Greekness” and elite identity in a world where everyone who mattered seemed to be 
“Greek.” Its new mode of narrative like the broader message of the poem itself, begged its 
audience to reflect on how they would incorporate all these obscure factoids and way of 
storytelling into a new coherent form of cultural knowledge and subjectivity. 

Collecting permitted the Alexandra to order events differently, which accounts for 
its associative narrative structure. Although the poem continually presents simple 
collections of information before its audience only to get lost in its own learned digression, 
it does so in an orderly fashion. What appears to be the haphazard heaping up of 
information is an attempt to create order from something that ultimately resists it — a 
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collection. How, for example, can one resolve the contradictory accounts of Helen’s five 
husbands? The poem tries to do so by presenting its audience with what appears to be an 
unmediated story and appears that way, because Lykophron chooses to avoid privileging 
one version over another. It seems like some biobibliographical or mythographic entry 
that provides all known variations on the topic at hand. The catalogue style of narrative, 
which defines the Alexandra, reflects the urge to gather all knowledge on a certain topic 
and to present it to its audience. This too, like the collection, mediates the way the text is 
constructed and experienced, and ends up privileging the presentation of information over 
the pleasure of character and plot. 

Lykophron’s Helen narrative provides us with another example of the way the 
poem imposes a maze-like structure on its readers. One of these structural digressions 
makes up a good part of the first few hundred lines, beginning with one of Lykophron’s 
many famous lists, specifically in this case the exploration of Helen’s five husbands (144- 
179). The list is initially triggered by events leading up to Paris’ abduction of Helen that 
in turn triggers a discussion of her five known husbands (Theseus, Paris, Menelaos, 
De'fphobos, and Achilles). That leads in turn to a narrative loosely structured around 
Achilles and his deeds for the next hundred or so lines. The poem then flows ahead 
chronologically tracing Achilles’ many activities before he steps foot on Trojan land, and it 
culminates with the death of Hektor. At this point, the narrative turns backwards in time 
to tell of Hektor’s glories over the Greeks, leading us back to the main narrative of the 
poem. The circuitous narrative of the poem is more concerned with telling every possible 
myth associated with Achilles than with telling a compelling story about him. Once again 
it is a collection-like structure that orders the telling of events. Achilles, like Herakles 
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before him and Alexander the Great after him, appears to be a figure around whom myths 
gathered. The linear narrative should only be seen therefore as the premise upon which 
these stories are hung. Ultimately, however, Lykophron’s work seems to be obsessed with 
imposing its erudition upon the reader, presenting a piecemeal narrative driven by 
associative digressions rather than merely organizing everything neatly under the aegis of a 
single, straightforward linear narrative. 

Unlike most pre-Hellenistic narratives, which were driven by strong plots and 
character development, the Alexandra s narrative seems merely the pretext through which 
a reader could encounter a vast collection of mythological and obscure facts. This 
innovative narrative style allowed Lykophron to collect and reorder stories inherited from 
the past and to reformulate them into a new type of aesthetic and cultural product. This 
new model for poetic production also altered the way texts were composed, organized, and 
consumed and privileged the poem’s form over content. Whereas traditional narratives 
generally attempted to connect its audience to its main characters through the use of 
powerful verbal images, nuanced character development, and elaborate plot twists, the 
Alexandra rewards one’s ability to decipher it. Naturally, pre-Hellenistic Greek works 
constantly referenced one another through intertextual references and displayed a deep 
awareness of earlier treatments of traditional stories, but the Alexandrians, of whom 
Lykophron is the most extreme, marked a shift by which what was once secondary became 
primary. Instead of using devices to highlight some central character, point or dilemma, 
works of archivist-poets usually worked in the opposite manner, drawing its audience in 
through the familiarity of well-known plots and then redirecting them to the poem’s subtle 
erudite effects. The ideal consumer of an Alexandrian work would have left the work with 

an understanding of the learned play going on in the work. For the Alexandra , this meant 
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the decipherment of the poem’s lexical oddities and obscure cultural references. This 
method of reading ultimately rewarded those who had acquired or had access to the 
accumulated mass of textualized knowledge of an institution like the Mouseion. 

The comprehensive nature of collections of works such as the Alexandra or the 
Pinakes raises the question how all this information was attained. The Mouseion ’s 
collection of texts is the logical answer. The biggest clue is provided by Kallimachos who 
in his Aetia famously cites his source — Xenomedes of Kos (3. 53-54). 57 Local histories like 
Xenomedes’ must have also figured in the construction of the Alexandra , with its wealth of 
information, especially of certain geographic areas like the region of Southern Italy and 
Sicily. The scholia attribute Lykophron’s inordinate number of foundation stories from 
that region to his use of Timaios of Tauromenium’s Histories. This work covered much of 
the ancient history of Sicily and region of Southern Italy as well as an overall history of 
Greece. 58 Lykophron’s work can be seen as archiving Timaios along with many others, 
and in that sense clearly performing the archival function of collecting and ordering the 
past for the present and future. In this specific case these data from the periphery are 
incorporated and given their place within the broader construction of the “Hellenic.” 

Lykophron’s treatment of Helen is characteristic of the way in which Lykophron 
dealt with other major Greek culture heroes. By collecting the many lives of these heroes 
on the “pages” of this poem, we can glimpse how the archival process encouraged new 
ways of imagining and encountering these cultural icons. The Alexandra uses its immense 

57 For more on this figure, see Huxley (1965). 

58 Timaios could also be seen as the source of many of the myths in this work, since he was known to have 
preserved so many tales to the point where he received the nickname, the “collector of old wives’ tales” or the 
“old ragwoman. ” The use of his account may explain the prophecy of the “rise of Rome” since Timaios 
was known to have included an account of Pyrrhus in his works. For a full treatment, see Brown (1958). 
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accumulation of learned facts to legitimize its position as a cultural arbiter of its age, and 
with this power it provides its readers with authoritative accounts of important Greek 
culture heroes. Whereas a traditional account based on the figure of Helen would have 
tried to present its audience with a consistent and compelling “dramatic” figure pieced 
together from a plethora of earlier accounts, Lykophron’s narrative is mainly concerned 
with providing an encyclopedic account that is more concerned with knowledge about 
each figure than a compelling narrative. 

The Alexandra offers a model to its readers a new way to interact with the massive 
database of knowledge accumulated in Alexandria, by presenting itself as a collection of 
mythographic information gathered from all over the world. The form of a collection 
permitted the reconciliation of seemingly contradictory and incompatible pasts into a 
single coherent whole. This poem helped Hellenistic elites navigate the same kind of 
phenomena only on a much larger stage, by providing a model as to how to deal with 
similar circumstances. The act of collecting and archiving transformed local knowledge 
and performance into something new, textualized knowledge. This allowed elites to 
imagine their own local performance traditions and customs as part of a broader 
panhellenic Hellenistic identity. This was often achieved by transforming these traditions 
from performances into portable archival information that could, in turn, reuse the local 
in new ways. Therefore, what was once a song performed at some initiation rite in Argos 
or some local story of a heroine’s connection with a local cult site could now still maintain 
their cultural importance only now among a broader textual collection of similar events. 
Works, like Lykophron’s, were the way by which those, who cherished their own local 
cultural knowledge, could now see how their local identities and broader Panhellenic ones 

were not only compatible but were one and the same. Many of these elites, much like the 
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one who composed this poem, attempted to form a cohesive ruling class with a common 
cause from a vast pool of difference. 

3.6 Poem Archiving Words 

Returning to the first line, we can view the guard reciting a written text of the 
prophetess’ words to his king, since “reciting what was written” is another possible 
meaning for XeyEiv. The scene could now be viewed as playfully reenacting an imagined 
ideal performative or enunciative context that suggests how the poem might have been 
influencing its audience . 59 The poem begins by telling the stoiy of a king, leader of a 
foreign land of great wealth, listening to the misunderstood words of a person with powers 
bestowed by the gods conveyed to him by a servant or slave. This scene aligns perfectly 
with the historical context of the poem. Could we not substitute Ptolemy for Priam having 
a slave (the guard) recite a new and difficult piece of poetry, which was ultimately written 
by one “blessed” by the gods or in this case by a servant of the Muses — Lykophron? 
Lykophron was a virtuoso at coming up with neologisms, displaying a befuddling variety 
of them, a true testament to the mountain of scholarly works and glosses necessary to 
create a work of such detail. Within this section of the chapter, I will explore how the 
archiving of words transformed them from being markers of local identity or even of genre 
into markers of panhellenic learning. This transformation made archaic, local, and 
obscure words into key elements for a new economy of cultural and poetic production. 
Moreover, his extensive use of rare and unique words points to specific new ways language 
and texts were utilized in social and cultural activities of the period. 

59 In section 3.4, 1 have already discussed the idea that the Alexandra was making its reader aware of its own 
textuality in this manner. Here, however, I slightly change the context. 
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As I argue throughout this dissertation, the Alexandrians often created new poetic 
forms by taking a preexisting form and modifying it in order to provide a new means to 
engage with the past. A perfect example of this is the Mimiamboi of Herodas which took 
a preexisting generic form, the prose mime of Southern Italy and Sicily, and made it a 
verse form . 60 Lykophron’s extensive uses of neologisms or his massive word creative 
abilities should be seen in the same light as a means of creating “new” ways of presenting 
the past, by splicing up old words and making them into new ones. The existence and 
circulation of the Alexandra as a text insured that its effect on its readers would be at least 
in part visual, and thus confirm its status as a text to be read and studied. 

From the veiy first line, Lykophron unashamedly makes it clear that neologisms 
and archaisms will be a central part of his work. Specifically, the fourth word of the first 
line, viyrpEKcby meaning something like “truly” or “exactly,” presents the reader with the 
first of many hapax legomena appearing in this work. In this case, Lykophron created a 
new word by removing the alpha privative from the word ccTpEKcb$ and substituted it with 
the archaic sounding privative ne- (vp) to create vpTpEKcby 61 The use of this privative 
had a minor revival among Alexandrian poets . 62 Some Alexandrians, such as Apollonios 
of Rhodes, appear to have used them to evoke the past. His use of vpAsifi^ (pitiless), for 


60 This is only one example. Bucolic and literary epigram also would be relevant to this discussion. 

61 The use of the ne privative was more common in Epic and Archaic poetry. A common and much used 
example of this type of formation used throughout antiquity is vf|Tnos, but we see other examples such as 
vqKep8f|t; (without gain, unprofitable) (II. 17.469, Od. 14.509) and vf|KEOTog (incurable) (Hes. Op. 238). 
There are several other examples and mostly from before the Classical period, although it was sporadically 
used throughout this period as well. vqAf|$, for example, appears in Homer (II. 9.632), Pindar 1 1.34, 
Aischylos ( Pr . 42), and Euripides ( Cycl . 369). 

62 Other examples from the “Alexandrians” follow: vqTrauoTog, (unceasing) (Lyc. 972), vqKOUOTO^ 
(unheard, unknown) (Arat. 173), and vqAnrog (unshod, barefooted) (Ap. Rhod. 3. 646). 
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example, had only appeared in Hesiod and the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite before his. 63 
Of all the Alexandrians, Apollonios used the ne privative the most, which makes sense 
considering the fact that he worked in epic. Other Alexandrians probably saw this as an 
easy method for creating neologisms or words that sounded profound and learned. Both 
Theokritos and Lykophron, for example, were the only writers known to have used 
vf|pi0pc>5, 64 which suggests that either one borrowed the term from the other or perhaps 
both coincidentally “created” the same word through a common process. The appearance 
of ne privatives probably sounded slightly archaic to its Hellenistic audience but still was 
easily comprehensible. Although the construction of neologisms in this manner appears to 
be an easy process, these poets most likely relied on established glosses or word lists, such as 
Philitas’ Homeric glosses, to discover ne privatives that had not occurred before. 

Lines 38-51, which I have already discussed, demonstrates the ways in which 
Lykophron’s use of language, in essence, becomes the point of his narrative. The medium, 
in this case, literally becomes the message for this audience. The Alexandra is a wonderful 
learned crossword puzzle that rewards its audience through its inventive use of language to 
not only to gloss and revive words but also to imagine new ones. To achieve this, 
Lykophron has his messenger of lowly status employ a host of rare, learned, or new words. 
One example of this is Trappiyn (“of all sorts” or “all-confounded”) from line five. The 
word had only appeared in the early tragic works of Aischylos ( Pers . 269) and Phyrnichos 
(Lob. Phryn. 515) and is clearly archaic, rare and learned. Another example is 
dvaTTE|iTrd^GJ from line nine. This word only appears in Plato ( Lys . 222e) and might be 
seen as a learned allusion to this rare word to flesh out that a “Platonic” sort of 

63 vtiAeitL, e$, pitiless, ruthless, Hes. Th. 770, h. Veil. 245, A.R. 4.476 

64 See Theoc. 25.57; Lykoph. 415. 
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contemplation is necessary for this poem. The final example is TToSqyETEcn from line 
twelve, which is a primum dictum with its only other occurrence appearing in Oppian. 
This word caps a series of statements emphasizing the themes discussed above with the 
force of a hapax. From these examples of only the first thirteen or so lines of the 
Alexandra , it seems clear that its audience would have quickly come to the realization that 
the more one picks meticulously over the text, the more one is rewarded. In this manner, a 
knowledge of Greek at a very high, learned and literate level became a means of compiling 
cultural capital necessary to declare oneself part an elite. 

Lykophron’s extensive use of neologisms reveals another manner in which 
textuality can result in new ways of dealing with collections of older materials. His 
neologisms create a new visual experience for its audience pointing to the probable means 
by which they interacted with the Alexandra — as a text. Lykophron appears to create 
words that can be roughly divided into three categories . 65 As one would expect, many of 
the words are compounds, such as poua6<p0apTC>s (“death by the Muses,” line 832) or 
onuoTTCOTqg (blood sucking, line 1403). These words would have probably been the 
“easiest” to generate since they are not necessarily “new” words per se but rather new 
combinations of words. In the case of these words, their meaning is not difficult to grasp, 
but the challenge of these words for the poet is their coining and for his audience is the 
recognition that they are hapax. Through reordering this collection and fitting them into 
the meter, archival discursive activities, such as this one, altered and reordered their 
archive of words. In this case, we see how Lykophron’s neologisms make something 
“new” by reassembling the seemingly familiar from the past. 

65 Ciani (1975) has been invaluable in assembling and ordering Lykophron’s use of words. 
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These hapax are generally longer words, and therefore stand out prominently in 
the line, whether in the first position as in the following two examples (the hapax are 
underlined): 

QaAaoooTTaK Sipopcpos auSa^Ei 0e6$, (892) 

The two-formed god, son of the sea , declares 

Kai tov Suvdcmnv tou ttetpgo0evto$ Aukou 
cxTToivoSopTTou Kai Traycov TupcpppOTIGOV. (901-02) 

and the lord of the wolf that devoured the atonement and was turned to stone and 
of the crags of Tymphrestus. 

or in middle positions as the following: 

2xotvfj8i uouoo(p0apTov ApEVTa 2 .evt], (832) 

Slain by the Muses and (wept) by the goddess of the Rushes (Aphrodite in Samos), 
Arenta, the Stranger (Aphrodite in Memphis), 

SaTTrais tituokgov aiuoTTcoTnoiv <po(3ov. (1403) 

Fashioning a terror for the ravenous blood-suckers , 
or a line with two hapax as follows: 

TOV flTTOCTOUpyOV OtpOEv’ CXpftuAoTTTEpOV . 

liver-destroying male with winged sandals . (839) 

All of these compound hapax are notable in the way in which they make their physical 
presence known in the text. We have seen this before in the works of Pindar and 
Aischylos, but here given the likely performative context of this work, we must consider the 
visual force of these compounds. The words have a physical presence that dominates their 
respective lines. Aurally these words being compounds of two regular words would not be 
as distinct as odd words, and so they draw attention to themselves as unique words 
through the manner they dominate their respective lines. The words themselves would 
have taken up a large part of each line imposing their physical presence on the reader and 
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constantly reminding him or her of their own importance to the work itself. The 
physicality, both aurally and visually, also puts a spotlight on the presence of a master 
technician of words who lies behind this work and to whose authority he or she ought to 
defer and strive to imitate. 

Another class of hapax is merely new formations of words based on commonly 
used roots. In this category, I would include words like pi(pf| (a nominalization of the verb 
pfrrrav, lines 235 and 1326), puppos (a variant of puppq^, lines 176 and 890), 66 and 
AePpti^eiv (a verbalization of AEf3qg). The third and final class of hapax is composed of 
alternative versions of common words like cxydaTcop (brother, line 264) and opqpiyf, 
(hair, line 37). The words might have either been local dialectical variants or popular 
colloquialisms, but their presence would have been noticeable aurally and visually on 
account of their rarity. The inclusion of strange variants of words also provide a 
Panhellenic forum for rare dialectic anomalies drawn from local settings, and can thus be 
seen as a means of appropriating the local for the center. 

The deployment of these words, however, was not all fun and games since behind 
the construction and assemblage of these neologisms lay a system of material support 
informed by the impulse to control, order, and regulate a diverse language for a new 
readership. 67 This impulse provided a way of creating a new set of coherent and consistent 
traditions from a very diverse set of earlier traditions. Historically, the documentary 
culture of Egypt worked hand-in-hand with this new mindset, promoting regularity in 
spelling, though hardly at the level of the age of the printing press, and an attention to 

66 Lykophron actually creates two semantic hapax legomena with this single word. On line 176, he uses it to 
refer to one meaning of puppr|£, “ants,” and in the other, another, “a reef.” 

67 Much of this notion is borrowed from O’Driscoll (1999) 182, 184. 
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detail hitherto unimaginable. These conventions seeped into the production of literary 
texts. 68 Conventions of spelling constitute part of a broader regulatory impulse to exert 
control over language. This impulse can be also seen in the great projects of editing the 
canonical works of Homer, the tragedians, and comedians. The idea of viewing the poetic 
and cultural past through texts restricted access and thus controlled who could access 
positions of privilege and power, and it also provided a means through which one could 
gain entrance to and participate in this new empire of knowledge. 

In the ancient world, the ability to coin even a few neologisms would have required 
sustained access to a large body of texts over the course of several years or glosses drawn 
from them, or both. As I have mentioned earlier in this section, even to know that a word 
using a privative as a hapax would have most likely required glosses as a means of 
determining if indeed a word was “new. ” In order to assemble the collection of alternative 
and rare place names and personal titles we find in the Alexandra, we are aware that 
Lykophron probably used prose sources revealed through his use of vocabulary. The 
Alexandra is full of data that must have been drawn from local histories. His account of 
the five chiefs who go to Cyprus (447-591), his account of ktiseis by returning Greek 
heroes (592-647), and his vivid and lengthy account of Southern Italy (911-1089) suggest 
a reliance on now lost local and regional histories. 69 

Lykophron’s treatment of the founding on the Balaeric Islands is a perfect example 
of where regional and local histories, language, and panhellenic lore converge. From lines 
633-647, he recounts the Boiotian founding of the islands (633-647): 

68 See Johnson (2004). 

69 We are aware that Timaios of Tauromenion was probably the source for his Southern Italy narrative, but 
it is clear that he relied on other sources to discuss such a wide ranse of locations and topics. See Brown 

(1958). 
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Oi 5’ auqMKAuaTous x ot p6Sas ruqvqalas 
aiaupvoSCrroa KapKtvoi ttettAgokotec; 
ayAaivov apTrpEuaouai vqAnroi (3tov, 

TpiTrAaig SikgoAois acpEvSovais coTrAiapEvot. 
gov ai TEKOuaai Tijv ekt](36Aov TEXvqv 
aSopira TratSEuaouai vpirious yova$. 
ou yap T 15 auTcov tpiaETat Trupvov yvaBcp, 

Trp'iv av KpaTpoT] vaaTov euotoxco AiBcp 
UTTEp Tpd(prjK05 appa keipevov okottou. 

Kai to'i pev aKTag EpPaxpaovTai Asirpas 
’l(3r]poj3oaKOU5 ayyi TapTrjaou TruArjg, 

’Apvrj 5 TraAaia$ yswa, Teppikcov Trpopoi 
T paTav ttoBouvte^ Kai AEOVTapvrj^ Trayoug 
2 kcoAov te Kai Tsyupav ’OyxpaTou 8 ’ eSos 
K ai x E ^U a 0Eppcb5ovTO5 'Yyapvou 8 ’ udcop. 

And others shall sail to the sea-washed Gymnesian rocks (the Balaeric Islands) — 
crab-like, clad in skins — where cloakless and unshod they shall drag out their lives, 
armed with three two-membered slings. Their mothers shall teach the far-shooting 
art to their young offspring by supperiess discipline. For none of them shall chew 
bread with his jaws, until with well-aimed stone he shall have won the cake set as a 
mark above the board. These shall set foot on the rough shores that feed the 
Iberians near the gate of Tartessos — a race sprung from ancient Arne, Temmikian 
(Boiotian) chiefs, yearning for Graia and the cliffs of Leontarne and Scolos and 
Tegyra and Onchestos’ seat and the flood of Thermodon and the waters of 
Hypsarnos. 

On line 633, Lykophron signals a change in location to his audience, by using the old 
name for the Balaeric Islands, F upvpaiai. He then quickly supplies his audience with an 
etymology of this word when he describes the inhabitants as going about “cloakless” 
(ayAaivov) and “unshod” (vqAiTroi) on the very next line. Lykophron masterfully 
constructs this line, which describes the natives’ lifestyle by employing two privative 
adjectives, the first a common alpha privative adjective and the second a ne privative. 
Lykophron’s use of the contemporary alpha privative early in the same line highlights his 
use of the near -hapax vqAiTrog. 70 He further proves his poetic subtlety, since he uses each 
privative adjective to describe separate objects, the people and their livelihood. As the 


70 It only appears Apollonios’ Argonautika and another writer from Late Antiquity. 
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passage moves along, Lykophron cleverly plays with his audience and the shared 
(mis)understanding that the Balaeric Islands (BaAiapEis) derived their name from their 
expertise in slinging ((3ccAAeiv). Over the course of the description of its people, 
Lykophron appears to consciously avoid exploiting the obvious and easy use of wordplay. 
Instead, he opts to be his usual obscure self and only once employs a (3 a A A- root word 
(ekt](36Aov) on line 637 during his description of the island. This is a perfect example 
where his use of words supplied his audience with a template for making rare language 
and local stories the cultural property of his audience through etymological games. 

The end of the passage above also points to extensive use of prose works, such as 
local histories, to produce obscure and odd sounding proper names for well-known figures. 
On lines 644-647, Lykophron ends this passage with a slew of proper names all associated 
with Boiotia. Tephikgov irpopoi (“Boiotian Chiefs” or “Chiefs of Temmikia”), for 
example, from line 644 were, according to Mooney, the “pre-Cadmean” inhabitants of 
Boiotia. This term, which also is used on line 786, along with the others in these lines are 
representative of the local place names and cult names that proliferate the poem. Just 
about twenty lines after this passage, for example, a rare Iberian or Abderan cult name of 
Herakles prominently fills nearly an entire line: tou KppapuvTOU TTeukegos 
ITaAaipovoy 71 

Mythographic handbooks or local histories most likely provided the other details, 
both nominal and factual, that filled his accounts of mythic figures like Helen and Achilles. 
In his account of Helen and her five husbands (141-179), Lykophron refers to Helen’s 
mother Leda as “nAEupcovias” on line 143 (141-143): 

kAccigov 8e TraTpav xpv irpiv pBaAcouEvriv 
71 Mail' (2006) 375 cites the sources for each location as either the scholia or E.M. respectively. 
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i'^t] x E P°' v ei'5coXov TiyKaAiauEvos 
Tfjs ttevtccAektpou BuiaSos TTAEupcovias. 

And wailing you will come to your fatherland that was burnt of old, embracing in 
your arms the wraith of the five-times married frenzied descendent of Pleuron. 

Helen is introduced above by an obscure mythical reference to Pleuron, the grand or 

great-grandmother of Leda. Instances like this fill the lines of poem and strongly suggest 

that Lykophron had access to proto-mythographic sources for this information. The next 

two lines (144-145) supports this assumption in its alternate genealogy for the Fates: 

yuiai yap EuvaaTfjpa$ apvapoi TpiirAais 
Trf|vais KaTEKAcbaavTO Spvaias AA 05 , 

For the lame daughters (the Fates) of the ancient Sea (Tethys) with the triple 
thread have decreed her bedfellows shall share their marriage feast among five 
bridegrooms. 

How else, for example, could he have known the alternative genealogy of the Fates as 
Tethys instead of the more canonical Hesiodic attribution to Zeus and Themis or Nyx? 
Beyond sources, it is clear from the scholia on Lykophron that his poem caused the writing 
of commentaries to explain its intricacies. All these facts speak to the textual economy that 
this poem functioned in. The precise differentiation between words and textual variants is 
the product of a highly literate society, one obsessed with the minutiae of language, as such 
as emerge from stories about the Hellenistic Alexandria. 

Glosses of Greek dialects must have also played a role in the construction of the 
Alexandra. Throughout the narrative, Lykophron incorporates local regional or 
dialectical variants. These were clearly not hapax legomena per se, since they must have 
been used locally or regionally. In terms of the literary record, however, Lykophron has 
created neologisms from the local. For example, the Boiotian variant for “eagle,” dEiTay 
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on line 461 provides an example of local dialect used to create a hapax. 12 Line 461 is part 
of a larger narrative that explores the banishment of Kassandra’s cousin, Teuker 
(T EUKpo$), who had murdered his brother, Aias. The mention of Aias triggers a digression 
on this figure that leads us to the dialectal hapax in question. What is odd in the use of this 
word here is that the narrative does not have any direct connection to Boiotia. It appears 
as though Lykophron is merely coloring this tale with a neologism, because he could. 

Another example of the center appropriating the periphery appears in the extensive 
use of local cult names of well-known deities. In the following example, we see Kassandra 
telling of how she fought off the advances of Apollo (352-353): 

f] tov OopaTov flTcpov '(jOpnrjv 0eov 

AItttovt’ cxAektpgov EK(3aAouaa Seuvigov, 

I who spumed from my maiden bed the god Thoraios, Lord of Ptoon, Ruler of the 

Seasons 

In this case, Lykophron cleverly refers to Apollo using a Lakonian cult-title, Thoraios, that 
marks him as a fertility deity in its etymology which contains the word for “seed” or 
“semen” — Sopog — and in such manner plays conveys to his audience both his role as 
fertility god and the seed of his desire in a single word. Lykophron adds one more 
reference to another local or regional association with TTtcoos, an allusion to a hill in 
Boiotia. A little further in this same passage, we encounter a series of lesser-known titles to 
the goddess Athena: Aacppia (“Giver of Spoil,” line 356), FluAdTis (a reference to her 
association with thresholds, line 356), BouSeicc (a Thessalian title of hers, line 359), and 
A!0uia (“Seagull” — a Megarian title of hers associating her with the sea, line 359). The 
Alexandra contains an unprecedented collection of rare and local cult names and titles for 

72 The line runs: OKupvov Trap’ dytcdA^aiv dslra (3paaa<;. 
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the gods that otherwise would have been lost to posterity and makes them into knowledge 
that is once again sought after and relevant to its audience. All the examples discussed 
above clearly demonstrate how the imperial cultural center has provided a means for its 
Panhellenic audience to appropriate, use, and revere local traditions, transforming it from 
local knowledge to Panhellenic property. Additionally, it shows how new archival works 
created demand for the products of the Mouseion. 

Besides using glosses, Lykophron constantly glosses words within his text. This 
creates a new way of experiencing the poem as a text. Glossing was probably intended to 
be part of the poem’s broader effect of creating a learned type of opaqueness of language, 
in order to match and affect the confusion that Kassandra’s words were supposed to have 
induced. An example of this, previously discussed, is from line 49: 

Aetttuviv ou TpEpouoav ouSalav 0eov 

She who feared not Leptynis (Persephone), goddess of the Underworld. 

“Leptynis” is an obscure reference to Persephone, and Lykophron glosses the goddess with 
the last two words of this line. He does so, however, in a Lykophronian fashion using a 
word that is itself the first known occurrence of that word, a primum dictum. Lykophron, 
here, appears to play with and satirize the idea of the gloss by making it necessary for the 
reader to find a gloss for the poem’s gloss. This way of constructing a text forces its 
readers either to hunt down the answer in other texts or to create their own texts to provide 
their answers. The act of writing and reading this poem reinforces and perpetuates the 
economy of texts that has arisen during this period. Even the answer to this mini mystery 
over the identity of this goddess is ultimately supplied by the scholia to this text, who 
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explain “Tqv AETTTUvouaav tcc acbpaTa tcov ccTroBavovTcov .” 73 Clearly, this line was 
not only obscure to its modern readers. 

In this way, Lykophron’s Alexandra became a monument to scholars and 
archivists, honoring them with its obscure erudition. Through its use of obscure and rare 
words, the Alexandra constantly reminded its readers that they were reliant on a larger 
web of connections both epistemological and social that spread out beyond their 
immediate horizons. These words, which appear in nearly eveiy line, constantly prod the 
reader to reach out to others to come to an understanding of this poem and others like 
them. They must have done so through communication with others as well as through 
acquisition of texts about the texts like glosses. But even for those dwelling in the remotest 
areas of the Hellenistic world, the consumption and production of archival texts in the 
form of glosses and learned poetiy could provide a connection to imperial centers of 
learning, such as Alexandria. This relationship was often solely constructed and enacted 
through the need to defer to other texts and learned persons in order to comprehend the 
work to its fullest. In effect, we witness demand for knowledge facilitated through an 
economy of texts and the creation of a community of consumers and producers of a 
shared product, archival learning. Lykophron’s readers turned into consumers of a 
specific brand of highly literate learning, and these consumers in turn create a demand and 
perpetuation of the practices, institutions, and ideologies that supported and were 
promoted in this type of endeavor, accepting a new hierarchy based on the control and 
possession of cultural knowledge. 


73 The citation is from Mooney (1921): 7. For the full passage, see Scheer (1881-1908). 
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3.7 The Poetic Archive “Restaging” the East-West Conflict 


When we begin to examine closely just exactly who is doing the “talking” or 
“telling” of this poem, we once again turn to the first word of the Alexandra. It is curious 
that the person who actually retells the course of the history of the Greek-speaking world is 
a barbarian. There are many examples of pre-Hellenistic literary works that have 
barbarians playing a central role , 74 but we should also consider that Hellenistic literati, 
especially the Alexandrians, were writing from a radically different political position than 
their predecessors. It should be no surprise that a work that so resembles a work of 
Aischylos would also take up themes, narrative perspectives, and a style of that author, and 
in this manner Lykophron is, in essence, restaging works of the master tragedian. In the 
imagination of Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries BCE, barbarians represented not 
only the other but a political threat, a belief that was primarily colored by their 
interactions, past and present, with the Persians. For Hellenistic Greeks, however, 
barbarians no longer posed the same kind of threat, and were, in fact, mostly their subject 
peoples. Throughout the Hellenistic period, indigenous elite gradually would assimilate 
themselves into the dominant ethno-class, the Greco-Macedonians. They eventually 
acquired status as “Greeks” by participating in institutions and practices deemed Greek . 75 


74 One immediately thinks of the Iliad and the important role the Trojans play within it, Aischylos’ Persians 
and Suppliant Women, Euripides’ Medeia and Trojan Women, and even Herodotus’ Histories, in which 
Xerxes among others plays a central role to the larger work. The key in these works is that the “barbarian” 
speaks for himself or is at least presented in that manner. 

75 Below, I provide a brief survey of some important works discussing “ethnic ” relations in Egypt. It is a fact 
though that certain communities, such as the Jewish diaspora, quickly adopted it as their own. Baines (2004) 
has convincingly argued that much of the extreme polarity one sees in the material evidence from Ptolemaic 
Egypt is partially due to the nature of the evidence. He calls for us to examine the evidence from an 
interdisciplinary perspective in order to recover the multiple identities contained in those texts. Baines 
himself paints a very nuanced picture of the mixture of cultures among indigenous Egyptian elites primarily 
through an examination of visual forms. Clarysse (1992) also focuses on native elites. Bagnall (1981) has 
argued for a more polarized society and Maehler (2004) has argued strongly for a systematic apartheid-like 
cultural policy conducted by the Ptolemies, which, in my opinion, is untenable. Others, such as La’da 
(2003), in contrast, argue for the near lack of discrimination against indigenous Egyptians. 
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This section explores how the political situation of the Alexandrians affected how they 
reimagined their past on a material and figurative level. This approach raises a whole host 
of issues, ranging from questions of performance or enunciative context of the Alexandra 
to the very complex notion of who is actually doing the speaking in this poem, to whom, 
and for what end. 

We must first begin by understanding the historical context in which the Alexandra 
was written. Lykophron composed the Alexandra in a political and cultural climate that 
was veiy different from those that flourished prior to the conquests of Alexander. Pre- 
Hellenistic culture was replaced by a new imperial culture. This process, however, would 
take time and took place slowly, being constantly negotiated and renegotiated in 
Alexandrian cultural products like Lykophron’s. Ironically, these highly literate, esoteric 
works came to speak to and for an audience that was far vaster and more diverse than 
anything that part of the world had seen before. The work probably was seen 
simultaneously as a sign of change and displacement from the past and as a something that 
might bring this new conglomerate of peoples together. 

The work must have embodied the social and political upheavals sweeping over the 
world, having affected different entities within this new world differently. The Alexandra 
with its challenging Greek and obscure language probably constantly reminded the 
ethnically Greek colonists dispersed throughout the new empires of the Diadochoi of their 
own sense of displacement from the cultural traditions they had left behind in the Old 
World. For them, no longer would identity be so dependent on birth and physical 
participation in local institutions of song and performance. For the Greeks who remained 
in the Old World, new Alexandrian works, such as Lykophron’s, might have highlighted 
their discomfort with their new identity as rulers of the known world. Lastly, the work 
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might also have underscored the sense of foreignness and hardship that many of the 
Hellenizing elites faced. They, who were demarcated as barbarians according to the 
previous epistemological regime, must have seen the work as yet another sign of their 
outsider status in their own lands. 

Yet, at the same time, this poem provided its audience with a common means of 
participating in this new world. This text can be seen as a miniaturized blueprint of the 
world that, if disseminated through imitation, could provide the key to elites of the 
Hellenistic world to form a new cohesive elite imperial identity . 76 Through the 
introduction of new ways of imagining literary and cultural traditions, anyone could attain 
admittance to the elite through display of the prerequisite knowledge. An empire of 
knowledge had been established open to those who could master knowledge of the past. 
Knowledge of the past or tradition was an ever-changing entity, constantly being redefined 
to suit current political and historical realities. Everyday subjects of this empire continually 
negotiated what comprised tradition through everyday activities such as the written line, 
their choice of clothing, or their meals. The Alexandra and other texts like it not only 
reinforced a sense of alienation from the world but also provided a way for integrating 
oneself within it. Written texts, as at no time before, provided a way of bridging the 
distances between people, compensating everyone for their collective sense of 
displacement. Moreover, the contents of those works also supplied its consumers with new 
modes of forming communities. Learnedness or being a pepaideumenos would gradually 
become the mark of a civilized, imperial Hellenistic subject. Birth was no longer the 

76 Here my interpretation differs radically from the notion that this “blueprint” was a conscious policy 
mapped out by the leadership as Stephanie West (2000) 164 suggests or an Apartheid-like system as Herwig 
Maehler (2004) has argued. Maehler (2004) 1 1 sees the Ptolemies exercising “a deliberate cultural policy, 
whose aim was to preserve their Greekness, and safeguard their cultural heritage from amalgamation with, 
or absorption by, the surrounding Egyptian civilization. ” 
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prerequisite to having a voice in the larger political community — now both a member 
from the priestly caste in Memphis and a Greek colonist in the chord could perform and 
partake in larger and broader political states of the period. 

The time-old trope of East versus West is invoked in the first line of the Alexandra 
with the use of ioTopEic;, the last word of the line, which would have triggered images of 
Herodotos in the mind of its ancient readers. It is and was well known that its root word, 
ioToplq, is featured prominently in the first line of Herodotos’ Histories J 1 Herodotos 
clearly was not the first to use or coin the term, but it is clear that by the third century 
BCE, the word had become associated with his work. 78 According to Gould, words related 
to ioToplq appear twenty three times in his text. 79 Of those twenty-three incidences, nine 
appear in Herodotus’ famous Second Book, which provides of an account of ancient 
Egyptian society as seen through Greek eyes. 80 By invoking this word in the first line of the 
Alexandra , Lykophron’s work not only lays claim to the genre of history, but it also puts 
the spotlight on the content of his Second Book, Egypt. Lykophron’s account of the 
conflict between Asian and Europe rewrites Herodotos’ account (1. 1-1.5). It should not 
be surprising that the poem could so strongly allude to and try to rewrite Herodotos’ 
account given Lykophron’s own personal history in Egypt with its monarch. 81 Just as 

77 Herodotos’ text begins: 'HpoBotou AAiKapvqooEog ioTopiqs dTtoSE^is f|8E (1.1). 

7 « Gould (1989) 9-11. 

79 Gould (1989) 9. 

80 2.19.14 and 2.19.17 near the beginning of his inquiry on the nature of the Nile; 2.29.4 used describing his 
journey up the Nile to Meroe; 2.34.6 where he compares the Nile to the Ister; 2.44. 17 where he visits 
Phoenicia; 2.99.1 ending his account of Egypt; 2.1 13.1 begins a discussion he had with Egyptian priests over 
Helen while 2.1 18.3 and 2.1 19.13 where he concludes his inquiries with the priests where he reconciles 
Egyptian and Homeric accounts of stories about Helen. The last usages are telling in linking the method of 
Herodotos with Lykophron both in approach as well as subject matter. 

81 The latest to point this out is West (2000): 154-56. 
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Herodotos constantly calls upon words related to icrroplr] to attain a sense of 
epistemological authority over both his logographic predecessors and audience, so here too 
Lykophron attempts to achieve that same type of authority over his readers through an 
intertextual reference to that earlier work in order to rewrite that work for his new 
audience. 

Lykophron’s Alexandra is littered throughout with tales about the conflict between 
the “East” and the “West” or the “two continents,” to quote the author himself, 82 but it is 
not until line 1281 that the narrative directly engages with the Herodotean account of the 
origins of the conflict between the Greeks and barbarians (1.1-1. 5). 83 In Herodotos’ 
Histories, the historian gives us his version of what the Persians and Phoenicians claim to 
be the causes of the conflict. Herodotos states that the Persians claim that the Phoenicians 
started it by abducting Io from the Greeks, and the conflict lingered due to “common 
violence” (MexP 1 1~iev toutou apTrayas pouva$ Eivai Trap’ dAAqAcov), but that 
ultimately the Greeks would be “greatly to blame” ("EAAqvas 5f] pEyaAcos afrious 
yEVEaBai). 84 The Phoenician account naturally clears their own sailors of blame, offering 
an alternative story in which Io goes willingly with the sailors to Egypt. This account 
attributed to foreigners was ultimately a Herodotean construction that created the illusion 
of a perceived, long-standing tension between Asia and Europe. After the account, 
Herodotos himself intervenes and claims that he will no longer dither on all these stories 
and will instead move onto something about which he actually knows. 85 Herodotos, in this 

82 See line 1295 for “f|TTEipoi$ SittAcus.” 

83 See West (2000): 154-156 for the most recent treatment of this issue. 

84 Both passages are from Herodotos 1.4. 

85 The Greek runs as follows (1.5): 
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manner, claims authority and legitimacy over the competing accounts of the conflict 
privileging his own rational perspective and relegating the mythic stories of prehistory to 
the other side. 

The Alexandra expands upon the Herodotos’ 1. 1-1.5, both in terms of its length 

and temporal scope. His “Herodotean” narrative runs from line 1291 to 1460, tracing the 

conflict’s origins back to the age of the gods and pushing it forward down to the 

“prophetic future” in the age of Alexander the Great. 86 The tale of the conflict is once 

again posed as one narrated by the Asians. Its narrators the guard and Kassandra reclaim 

the authoritative high ground from the Herodotean narrative by claiming comprehensive 

knowledge of the strife. This is exactly the same criterion by which archival discourse and 

the archetypal archive, the Mouseion, base their own claims of superiority. 

The poem also tries to reconcile all narratives, conflicting or not, within one grand 

comprehensive narrative, simultaneously reinforcing the constructed geographic divide 

between the “Asia” and “Europe.” 87 Lykophron, however, complicates the relationship 

between these two “foes” by spreading equal blame to both parties. The result is presented 

as a cycle of violence that demands resolution. This need for resolution of the conflict 

accounts for the largest difference between the two narratives. Kassandra sees the 

possibility for reconciliation between the two sides and provides a part in the story for a 

great reconciler. She ultimately prophesizes that a lion, Alexander the Great, will bring an 

end to the conflict. In this manner, Lykophron produces a narrative that both reimagines 

Eycb 8e he pi |iEV toutcov ouk Epx°l-i al epecou cbg ouxcog if aAAcos kcos tocOtcx EyEVETO, tov 8e 
oT8a auTO$ TrpcoTov UTrap^avTa a8iKcov Epycov e$ tou$ "EAAriuag, toutov orippvag 
npo(3riaopai e$ to Trpooco toO Aoyou, opoicos piKpa Kai pEyaAa aaTEa duSpcbTToov ette^icov. 

86 In terms of length, I merely mean that Lykophron’s treatment spans a little over ten percent of his work 
whereas Herodotus 1.1 -1.5 is a very small fraction of its entirety. 

87 See West (2000) 158-159. 
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and partially neutralizes the hard Manichean divide between the two continents which 
Herodotos constructed in his Histones. Lykophron’s hybrid literary work, a mixture of 
prose and poetry, attempts to reconcile the conflicting sides by showing how they have 
been resolved in a single poetic creation. 

Lykophron begins his retelling of the history of the conflict between the Greeks and 

barbarians within the personal tragic narrative, having Kassandra foretelling her enemies’ 

destruction (1280-81): 

ToaauTa pev SucrrApTa ueioovtcci Kara 
oi tt) v Epfjv peAAovtes aiaTcbaEiv TraTpav. 

So many are the woes, hard to bear, which they shall suffer who are to lay waste to 
my fatherland. 

This stance, which is consistent with that of Herodotos, is quickly balanced with a curse 

upon the Phoenicians, whom Kassandra curses for their actions (1291-1295): 

’’OAoivto vauTai TrpcbTa KapviTai kuves, 
o'i xqv (Socottiv TaupoTrdp0Evov rapqv 
Aspvqs avqpEiipavTO, (popTqyoi Aukoi, 
ttAoctiv TropEuaai Kqpa Mspcplxp Trpopcp, 
s'xQpas 5e Trupaov qpav qTTEipois SnrAaTc;. 

My curse, first, upon the Carnite (Phoenician) sailor hounds! The merchant 
wolves who carried off from Lerne (Argos) the ox-eyed girl (Io or Isis), the bull- 
maiden, to bring to the lord of Memphis (T elegonus, King of Egypt, or possibly 
Osiris) a fatal bride, and raised the beacon of hatred for the two continents. 

This act of curse and blame is the first noticeable departure from the Herodotean version. 

No longer will the barbarians place more blame on the Greeks, but blame will be spread 

evenly between the two parties. Lykophron has his Kassandra continue telling her story in 

a manner consistent with the Herodotean tit-for-tat vision of the conflict (1296-1301): 

au0i$ yap u(3ptv Tqv (3apElav dpTrayfjs 
KoupfjTE$ avTiTroivov ’ISaToi raTrpot 
(yjTouvTES aixuaAcoTov fjpTrpEuaav Tropiv 
ev Taupopopcpcp TpapTTiSos TUTTCOpaTl 
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2 apcrrrnav Aiktcuov E15 avaKTopov 
SapapTa KpqTqs AaTEpcp GTpaTqAdTr). 

For afterwards the Curetes (Cretans), Idaean boars, seeking to avenge the rape by 
their heavy deed of violence, carried off captive in a bull-formed vessel the 
Saraptian (a Phoenician town) heifer (Europa) to the Dictaean palace to be the 
bride of Asteros, the lord of Crete (Zeus). 

The passage above is a perfect example of how Lykophron modifies the Flerodotean 
manner of narrative. By casting the various players as animals, Lykophron adds a level of 
judgment on them that was lacking in the original Herodotean narrative. 88 The 
Phoenicians are portrayed as merchant wolves (cpopapyoi Aukoi) and the Cretans as 
Idaian boars (’ISaToi Kcarpoi). Then from lines 1302-1308, Lykophron continues to 
rewrite the narrative of Herodotos, deepening his narrative by adding motivation to his 
actors, having Kassandra state that the Greeks are not satisfied with a tit-for-tat (1302- 
1308): 


ou5’ 01 y’ ctTTppKEaBpaav cxvt’ iacov Taa 
Acc(36vtec;, aAAa kAcottcc auv TEUKpcp aTpaxov 
«ai auv 2i<apdv8pcp Apauidcp tpuTocrrropcp 
ElS BE(3pUKGOV EOTElAaV OlK^TTipiOV, 
aptvBotai SqpiaovTas, cbv crrro airopas 
Epous yEvapyas E^EcpuaE AapSavos, 
yfipa^ Ap(a(3av Kpfjaaav EuyEvij Koppv. 

Nor were they contented when they had taken like for like; but sent with Teucer 
and his Draukian father Skamandros a host of plunderers to the dwelling-place of 
the Bebiyces (Trojans) to war with mice; of the seed of those men Dardanos begat 
the authors of my people, when he married the noble Cretan maid Arisba. 

Although Kassandra comes right out to call the Greek army a “raping army” or “host of 

plunderers” (1303) (kAgotto OTpaxov), she begins to attempt to reconcile the two parties 

in the last two lines, when she points out that this conquest also began a system of mixing 

between the two sides and concludes with the detail that the Trojans have Greek ancestry 


88 Substituting animals for character names is quite common in Lykophron, but I believe in this case, it is 
more than a mere convention. 
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through Dardanos. 89 Here, a Trojan princess lays bare the common ancestry between the 
two sides through which there might be reconciliation. 

In the examples cited above, Lykophron uses the language of song or literature to 
convey Kassandra’s judgments, rather than doing so in a declarative manner of 
Herodotos. Herodotos, who was still groping around for a means of differentiating his 
type of storytelling from traditional poetic ones, used the stripped-down, almost clinical 
language of the logographers in his retelling of the conflict in 1. 1-1.5. By doing so, he 
attempted to seize authority from those who had competed with him over the telling of the 
past. In contrast, Lykophron tries to reclaim that authoritative high ground by absorbing 
both poetic and prose traditions within his narrative, producing a hybrid product to 
impose an authority upon his readers, an authority based on new means of viewing the 
world rooted in the scholarly discourse of the period. 

Over the next 150 or so lines, Kassandra recounts the wars waged back-and-forth 
between the two sides, including all of its major figures: the Argonauts, Theseus, Herakles, 
the Amazons, Paris and the Trojans, Helen, Agamemnon, Orestes, the Dorians, Midas, 
and Xerxes. Even within this stretch of narrative, there are still moments where 
Lykophron complicates the narrative by dropping in examples that foreshadow the way a 
hero-figure could resolve this conflict. For example from lines 1374-1377, Kassandra 
points out that Orestes will found a colony in Aeolis in Asia Minor of many races and 
diverse tongues. 

O SeuTEpos Se, tou TTEcpaapEvou keAcop 
ev dp<pi(3Af]aTpots eAAotto$ puvSou SiKpv, 


89 Dionysios of Halicarnassos (1 .61-62) states that Dardanos was originally from Arcadia. Furthermore, 
although the mixing between the two sides was present from the beginning in the Iliad, that narrative had 
been sublimated under the broader Flerodotean narrative that emphasized the geographic and cultural 
divide between the two sides. 
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KaTcnBaAcbaEi yaTav oBvEiav, poAcbv 

XpqapoTs ’laTpou auv TroAuyAcbaacp aTpaTcp. (1374-1377) 

And, second (Orestes), the son of him that was slain in a net, like a dumb fish, shall 
lay waste with fire the alien land, coming, at the bidding of the oracles of the 
Physician (Apollo), with a host of many tongues. 

Ultimately, Kassandra ends her narrative in the historical present of the early third century 

BCE. She ends her tale foretelling the arrival of a lion and a wrestler, who will resolve the 

conflict. The idea of a man resolving the conflict with a polyglot army or host is a 

precursor to the end of this narrative and this conflict, Alexander the Great (1439-1450): 

egos av ai'Bcov Euvaap ( 3 apuv kAovov 
ccrf Aicckou te kcctto AapSavou ysycbs 
Geottpcotos apcpco Kai XaAaaTpaTo$ Aegov 
Trppvn 8’ opalpcov iravTa kuttgooccs Sopov 
dvayKaaq Trnj^avTaj ApyEicov irpopous 
aavai TaAdSpa^ tov aTpaTpAaxpv Aukov 
Kai GKfjuTp’ ops^ai Tfjg TraAai povapylay 
cp 5 f] peB’ EKTpv yswav auBalpcov Epo^ 
eT$ ti$ TraAaiaTf|5, aupPaAcbv aAKf]v Sopo^ 
ttovtou te Kai yfjs KE15 SiaAAayds poAcbv, 

TipEaPiaTO^ ev cplAoiaiv upvpBpaETai, 
okuAgov aTrapxds TC15 5 opiKTf|Tous Aa^Gov. 

until a tawny lion — sprung from Aiakos and from Dardanus, Thesprotian at once 
and Chalastraian — shall lull to rest the grievous tumult, and, overturning on its 
face all the house of his kindred, shall compel the chiefs of the Argives to cower and 
fawn upon the wolf-leader of Galadra, and to hand over the scepter of the ancient 
monarchy. With him, after six generations, my kinsman, unique wrestler, shall join 
battle by sea and land and come to terms, and shall be celebrated among his friends 
as most excellent, when he has received the first fruits of the spear-won spoils. 

This passage has rightly generated much scholarly controversy, which probably would 

have pleased Lykophron. The issue, however, is clearly: who is the “lion” and who is the 

“wrestler?” 90 Many candidates for each have arisen ranging from Alexander the Great to 


90 There is also the issue of the “Galadran Wolf,” whom I also side with Ciaceri (1901) s a stand in for 
Antipater, who was left as vice-regent in Greece while Alexander was warring in the East. 
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Pyrrhos of Epiros to Flaminius . 91 Given the background stoiy, I believe that it is more 
than likely that the “lion” is Alexander and the “wolf” is Antipater, the vice-regent of 
Greece in Alexander’s absence, as Ciaceri has argued . 92 This “solution” is consistent with 
an equally sensible conjecture by Mail’ about the identity of the “wrestler” and his 
successive “six generations.” Mail' argues that the “wrestler” represents Pyrrhus, and then 
deduces that the six generations refer to six kings of Macedon with Pyrrhus being the sixth 
after Alexander. Mail’ speculates that sixth generations refer to Alexander, Philip 
Arrhidaios, Kassander, his three sons, Demetrios Poliorcetes, and lastly Pyrrhus. If we 
combine this genealogy with Ciaceri’s theory that the wolf is Antipater, we would merely 
have to substitute Antipater for Alexander to arrive at plausible explanation of this passage 
for it to date to the third century . 93 This solution is plausible enough and consistent with 
Lykophron’s cryptic style and more importantly removes the need to provide a second 
Lykophron . 94 Regardless of the theories, it is clear that there is neither conclusive proof for 


91 To provide a brief sample of some of the various theories from the modern era: Wilamowitz (1883) argues 
that the “wolf” is Alexander and does so using convoluted reasoning that identifies the Argive chiefs of line 
1443 as Persians. Holzinger (1895) says that the “lion” is Pyrrhus. Niebuhr (1827) believes the wrestler is 
Flaminius and therefore hypothesizes that the work was by a younger poet named Lykophron working in the 
early second-century BCE. Mair (2006) argues that the “lion” is Alexander but that the “wolf” and 
“wrestler” symbolize entire peoples. West (2000) even calls it a panegyric to Alexander. For more 
information, see Bates (1895); Mooney (1921); West (1983), (1984), and (2000); Mair (2006). 

92 Ciaceri (1901). 

93 For a full discussion of these theories, see Mair (2007) 308-314, esp. 312. 

94 The theory of the “Second Lykophron” first made its appearance in antiquity, possibly as early as the first 
century CE. Although the Lykophron’s ancient biographies fail to mention this “second Lykophron”, the 
scholia on the Alexandra do. The scholia produced a substantial amount of notes pertaining to the poem, of 
which a substantial portion survives. It is comprised of comments from older scholia and the Byzantine 
Tzetzes (for more on this topic, see Dickey 2007). Immediately below, I present the scholia from Scheer’s 
edition (1908 I' LG) which he has divided into older scholia on the left and Tzetzes’ version on the right 
(1226): 


yevoug Be ucrrrncov Trepi Pcopodcov evteOSev Bia- (l,bis) 

evteu0ev TiEpi 'Pcopaicov AsyEi Aap(3dvEi. ta Be Aoura toO (2, bis) 

xai AuKocppovog ETEpou vopi- ayoAiou yEAoicr tpaai yap Au- (3, bis) 

oteov Kocppovog ETEpou (4,bis) 
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nor even a need for a “Second Lykophron.” 

In the end, Lykophron holds up Alexander as the figure who ends the conflict 
between Asia and Europe, suggesting that such reconciliation is fundamental to navigating 
the new political reality of the Hellenistic world. In this way, the Alexandra attempts to 
appropriate Herodotos in order to reconcile the tensions between Greeks and barbarians. 
The poem provided a means for dealing with the historic situation of the early Hellenistic 
period when Greek identity had expanded beyond its biological parameters, which had 
raised anxieties about what constituted Greekness and how would they form a cohesive 
ruling class from such a diverse group. The Alexandra attempted to do so, by providing 
new ways of “performing Greekness” from its characters drawn from the highest ranks, 
like Alexander, down to its lowest character, the Trojan guard. This character’s status is 
not only low, but he is technically a “barbarian” who recites to his “barbarian” king a 
reimagined history of the Greeks. This is a narrative presented in the mouths of foreigners. 
Through these figures, the poem and poet clearly show that scholarly knowledge was the 
way for all to thrive in the new structures of power. Although the figure of Alexander 
could provide the moment for reconciliation and unity, it was ultimately up to the 
eveiyday elite members of this community to bring this imagined community to fruition. 

Lykophron relied on the cultural capital he has accrued through the composition 


sTvai to rroiripa, ou toO ypcupavTOS xpv xpaycpSiav auvp0r|<; (5) 
yap cov tco (PiAaBEAcpco ouk av TtEpi 'Pcopalcov SieAsyETo. 

The earlier source speaks of another Lykophron (Auxocppovot; ETEpou), which the Tzetzes states is laughable 
(ysAoTa). As I have mentioned throughout this chapter, most ancient statements on Lykophron fail to 
mention a second poet. In the modern era, Niebuhr in the nineteenth-century popularized the position that 
there must have been a second Lykophron. This Lykophron worked within the second century BCE. 
Niebuhr argued that that was the only way Rome could play such a prominent role in the text. This 
argument works upon the assumption that the Rome described here is clearly the “rising Rome” of the 
second centuiy BCE. I find this a retroactive reading that interprets the passage in too straightforward a 
manner, ignoring the fact that the rest of the poem is never this clear. It seems odd that this would be the 
only simple reading amongst such a highly dense and complex work. 
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of his poetic archive to redefine the traditional Herodotean binary between the Greeks and 
barbarians for the Hellenistic Age. He pushed aside the Herodotean model of Greekness 
and demonstrated how it had broken down. The world of the third-century BCE was a 
place where the Greeks found themselves masters of the known world. They were no 
longer threatened by a foreign other as formulated in earlier discourses, and the Alexandra 
provided a way to deal with the politics of this new age. It ultimately provided a means of 
recuperating, reformulating, and reconciling cultural-historical narratives, such as the 
Greek ancestry of the Trojans, by overwriting the traditional Herodotean narrative which 
emphasized the natural enmity and difference between the two sides. 


3.8 Conclusion 

65 5f] TToSpycov TrropBov Ayxloou vo0ov 

cc^Ei TplSeipov vijaov ei$ ArjKTpplav, 

tcov AapSavEicov ek tottgov vauaBAoupEvov. 

AiysaTa TAfjpov, aoi 8 e SatpovGov cppaSais 
TTEV0O5 psyiaTov Kcci 5f ccigovos TraTpas 
eotcci irupos piiraTaiv ijBaAcopEvps. 
povp 5e Trupycov SuotuxeTs KCCTaaKcupas 
vpirauaTov aia^ouaa Kai yocopEvp 
Sapov OTEva^Eis. iras 8 e Auyatav Aegos 
EaBfjTa TrpoaTpoTraiov EyxAaivoupEvos 
auxPGp TriVGbBps Auirpov apirpEuaEi (31ov. 

KpaTos 5’ otKoupo 5 vgoto kccAAuvei <poj3r], 
pvpppv TraAaiGbv tppeAouo’ oSuppaTcov. (965-977) 

That whelp shall guide the bastard scion of Anchises and bring him to the farthest 
bounds of the three-necked island (Sicily), voyaging from Dardanian places. 
Hapless Aegesta! to thee by devising of the gods there shall be most great and age- 
long sorrow for my country when it is consumed by the breath of fire. And thou 
alone shalt groan for long, bewailing and lamenting unceasingly the unhappy 
overthrow of her towers. And all thy people, clad in the sable garb of the 
suppliant, squalid and unkempt, shall drag out a sorrowful life, and the unshorn 
hair of their heads shall deck their backs, keeping the memory of ancient woes. 

It is fitting that we end with a selection of the Alexandra which is both ktisis and aition, 

something I have not discussed in this chapter. Aetia and ktiseis were ways that the 
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Alexandrians were able to exert control over the past, since they provided a way for the 
scholar-poets to reinterpret their pasts seamlessly and to situate those pasts within a 
seemingly familiar discourse. In this case, we can see how Lykophron gathered 
information from local histories about Southern Italy and wove them into his broader 
panhellenic work. Lykophron attributes the foundation of Aigesta/Segesta to a Trojan 
and then even claims the garb of the indigenous inhabitants was worn to mourn the 
destruction of Troy. The poet ties together both the Greek and Trojan pasts and then 
resituates local traditions as dependent and founded upon that tradition. In the ultimate 
imperial gesture, the poem reconciles all the players by subsuming them to the grand 
narrative of reconciliation between East and West. Greek and Trojan heroes no longer are 
separate but share a common goal of unifying the Mediterranean under one broad 
cultural paradigm, which was worked out in narratives like this one. The indigenous 
people of Segesta history is here appropriated to resituate it as part of a broader story of 
Panhellenism. 

Lykophron’s reframing of historical miscellany into a learned piece of literature 
provided a means for those living in areas remote from one another to unite behind the 
belief that they shared one another’s cultural values and traditions. In this case, the aition 
was not only used to connect customs from the edge of the Greek-speaking world to the 
rest of the world but also to connect it to its remote past embodied in the earlier canonical 
works. Moreover, the content of the story told above attempts to reconcile the discursive 
struggle between Greek and barbarian which had been fought out in texts over the course 
of centuries. Throughout the Alexandra, literary maneuvers like this one instill a sense of 
the interconnectedness among its readers of the world and in effect shrink the girth of the 

world and centuries of time into a few lines of iambic pentameter, compelling all parties to 
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back to the edge of recorded time in order to witness a world with a common ancestry. 

This chapter focused on the specific ways that Lykophron’s Alexandra functioned 
as a text that disseminated, defined, and negotiated identities in the early Hellenistic era. I 
have argued that this work acted much like a miniature Mouseion mapping out a new way 
of defining Greekness or more specifically a brand new imperial identity for the Greek- 
speaking Hellenistic empires. Greco-Macedonians not only living in Ptolemaic Egypt but 
throughout the empires of the Diadochoi inherited the imperial mantle formerly held by 
the Persians, and as Pierre Briant has argued, they made up the new “dominant ethno- 
class” supplanting the Persians . 95 The Alexandra was one attempt to create new ways for 
this new ethno-class to renegotiate what constituted its criteria of self-identity. It created a 
coherent unified vision of an “imagined empire” from a veiy contradictory set of pasts 
inherited from the expanse of the Hellenistic oikoumene. 

Just as I contend that this work is a poetic archive and a microcosm of the larger 
archive, the Mouseion, so I have attempted to demonstrate that even individual parts of 
this poem mirror its broader agenda as well as being part and parcel of the discourse of the 
burgeoning Hellenistic empires. On the material level, the production of these works (and 
all the others) were products of the leisure time and the broader superstructure of 
textualized knowledge that the broader imperial project provided. Figuratively, the work 
promoted and promulgated a certain type of erudition that for those who comprehend it 
permit symbolic entrance into the hallowed halls of the center of the empire. To feel as 
though one fully comprehended this work would enable its readers to imagine themselves 
as part of the learned elite, empowering them to believe that they have entered the sacred 


95 See Briant (1988). 
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brotherhood of the cognoscenti. No matter where these readers were situated, they could 
now envision themselves as citizens of the broader imperial project. Merely by 
participating in the archival discourse embedded in works such as Lykophron’s, they could 
feel the presence of the imperial metropole of Alexandria in the scholarly works they 
interacted with on a regular basis. Therefore, empire and imperialism should not only be 
seen and limited to those agents who actively partake in the administration of empire but 
also in the mundane and dusty corners of the everyday, especially in those areas heretofore 
considered a world apart from the political, the cultural. 

Alexandrian texts marked the end of the old notion of Greek identity, which was 
no longer solely determined by birthplace or birthright, and ushered in a new type of elite 
identity based on the performance of tangible activities such as wrestling, the drinking of 
wine, and the composition of poetry that would eventually allow for the radical 
reconstitution of Hellenicity into a position based on paideia rather than ethnos. 
Lykophron’s Alexandra legitimated the prestige and political superiority of its practitioners 
through its dazzling and over-the-top displays of erudition. Those who could not achieve 
a level of erudition comparable to this work were condemned to silence. Poets of the 
period, like Kallimachos and Timon of Phlios, made it clear that within the ranks of the 
elite, competition, envy, and rivalry were fueled by a drive to accumulate and produce this 
type of erudite knowledge. Social rank and prestige were curried through displays of 
learning, and this becomes the sign of culture throughout the rest of Antiquity. Erudition 
was at the core of subjectivity in this world. Literature was part of broader institutions, 
symbolically embodied in the Mouseion, that sanction certain forms of expression as 
valuable and relevant. Alexandrian poetry was part of a larger discourse that was actively 
involved and central in the establishment and perpetuation of social structures that 
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sustained the dominance of the elite class. Those who mastered the minutiae of the 


archive and proved that they were masters of its knowledge, like Lykophron, were 
considered the elite of this new empire of knowledge. 
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4. The Rise of the Alexandrian Archivist-Poet, “The Cult of 
Paideia” and Literary Epigram 


“The publication of the epigrams in roll form explains how such pieces 
written by poets in one part of the Greek world were imitated in others. . . ’ 

-P.M. Fraser 1 


4.1 Introduction 

XoipiAos Avnpaxou ttoAu AErrrETar aAA’ ett'i Traaiv 
XoipiAov Eucpoptcov eixe Sta OTopaTos 
Kai KCCTayAcoao’ ettoei toc TroqpaTa Kai tcc OiApTa 
ctTpEKEcos t)5ei- Kai yap 'OpppiKog fjv. (AP 11. 218) 

Choirilos is far inferior to Antimachos, but on all occasions Euphorion would ever 
talk of Choirilos and made his poems full of glosses, and knew those of Philitas 
well, for he was indeed a follower of Homer . 2 

The second century BCE scholar and poet, Krates of Mallos, was most likely the 
“Krates” responsible for this superficially erudite epigram. Krates, who worked at one of 
the main Hellenistic centers of learning, Pergamon, was known to be an editor and 
commentator of Homer, and he eventually acquired the epithets, “the Homeric” and “the 
Critic. ” 3 It should therefore be no surprise that this Homerist and literary critic populated 
one of his epigrams with epic poets (Choirilos of Samos, Antimachos of Kolophon, and 
Euphorion of Chalkis), Homeric scholars (Antimachos of Kolophon and Philitas of Kos), 
innovators of elegiac (Antimachos and Philitas), and figures associated with Hellenistic 
centers of learning (Philitas’ connection to the foundation of the Mouseion in Alexandria, 
Euphorion’s position as librarian in Antigonos’ Antioch, and Krates’ own position in 


1 Fraser (1972) 1.608. 

2 Krates of Mallos is the author of this epigram. The translator is Paton (1960). 

3 'OpripiKOS KpiTiKOt; 
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Pergamon). More importantly, this epigram celebrates a new type of persona, the 
archivist-poet, and the scholarly activities associated with this new archetype. It is also no 
minor point that Krates chose to construct and promote this archetype in epigrammatic 
form, since epigram was one of the defining literary activities of Hellenistic elite . 4 This 
chapter will focus on the prominent role the figure of the archivist-poet and literary 
epigram played in reconstituting paideia in light of the new political landscape of the third 
century BCE. 

In the first and second chapters, I discussed how physical institutions, such as the 
Mouseion, as well as literary works such as Lykophron’s Alexandra , dictated the ways in 
which people could participate in this empire of knowledge. I will continue this thread in 
this chapter by demonstrating how literary epigram came to embody, duplicate, and 
circulate the means of enacting the identity of a new figure. The heroization of this figure 
played a crucial role in the successful spread and adoption of this persona throughout both 
the Old and New worlds of the Hellenistic oikoumene. This model of subjectivity thus 
became a new hero for a “modern” age, a person whose traits and activities others would 
try to imitate: the archivist-poet would come to dominate and define subjectivity within 
the Hellenistic period. 


4 Literary epigram was practiced by all major poets of the Hellenistic period. Anonymous epigrams and ones 
by little known poets also appear in the Palatine Anthology which also supports the notion that its practice 
was wide spread amongst the elite. New avenues of elite expression and patronage also contributed to its rise 
as a genre in the Hellenistic period. Peter Bing and Jon Bruss (2007) 14 summarize it best in their 
introduction to Brill’s Companion to Hellenistic Epigram observing that much like the “epigraphic habit” of 
Classical Athens “the Hellenistic age just as clearly developed a ‘habit’ of writing epigram — an epigrammatic 
habit. In putting the spotlight on this type of verse, poets were exploring one of those ‘untrodden paths’ 
which were so much favored by the elite.” For more background on literary epigram, see Reitzenstein 
(1893); Cameron (1968) and (1993); Gutzwiller (1997) and (1998) and (2005); Harder, Regtuit and 
Wakker (2002); Fantuzzi and Hunter (2002); Acosta-Hughes, Kosmetou and Baumbach (2004); Meyer 
(2005); Bing and Bruss (2007); Prioux (2007); Tueller (2008). 
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Thus, these “Alexandrians” established erudition as a “heroic” attribute. A skill 
that defined this erudition was the subtle art of literary allusion. Although literary allusion 
was essential for all forms of poetiy, especially Alexandrian, it was the defining 
characteristic of literary epigram. Not by chance was the composition and study of 
literary epigram one of the main activities of this new class. Extensive use of allusion 
allowed the epigram to be a fairly brief form and often, like Kratos’ one above, nearly 
incomprehensible unless one were aware of the persons, places or works the citations 
directed them towards. Deciphering a set of allusions within a literary epigram demanded 
extensive knowledge of the archive upon which it was constructed. This prerequisite for 
composing and comprehending this genre most likely pushed its audience to search for 
clues to best understand these works through scholarly works. This archival approach to 
the past was forged by pioneering archivist-poets, like Philitas of Kos, and established 
archivist-poets as the key players who defined paideia through the production of scholarly 
and literary works. Because these epigrams were so short, they could easily be shared with 
other elites as a form of communication. Since they were often written on common 
themes and tropes, epigrammatic production led to practices of epigrammatic imitation 
and response. This new manifestation of a traditional verse form was a staple of the new 
paideia. The rise of literary epigram in the third century BCE provided a way for elites to 
shrink earlier forms of literature and song into small interchangeable forms of poetry. 
Literary epigram also valorized the new types of manhood to serve a Elellenistic “ cult of 
paideia ” — the archivist-poet — defining them as those who rake over texts and use new 
innovative literary forms, such as epigram, to construct a larger sense of shared cultural 
identity through performing the ascribed activities of the archivist. By partaking in the 
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acts of composing, sharing, and studying epigrams, a Hellenistic Greek-speaker directly 
performed the new identity of an elite Hellenistic subject. 

To perform the part of the archivist-poet through activities such as the composition 
of epigrams would be the way through which one came to know and construct the Greek 
past, providing a means of constructing common memories and traditions and 
transmitting them as social and cultural knowledge. Performance of this archetypal figure 
functioned as an episteme or a way of knowing the past, and knowledge about the past 
was constructed and passed on through embodied action or in this case the literary 
activities of the archivist-poet . 5 Subjects of this new empire of knowledge could now feel 
plugged into a wider network of elites stretched out over massive expanses of geography 
through the sharing of texts. The sharing of texts provided those isolated in the remotest 
corners throughout the New and Old worlds with an overarching sense of connectedness 
to Greek institutions. This new mode of networking allowed elite to interact remotely with 
one another imagining themselves as attending a virtual symposion through the sharing of 
literary epigrams. Much as we turn to the role Archaic poetry played in defining elite male 
identity in sympotic settings, so too should we consider the role that Alexandrian literary 
epigram played in defining subjectivity by establishing a virtual symposion for elite living 
in both the Old and New worlds of the Hellenistic Age. 

Returning to our epigram above, Krates’ work replicates, highlights, and orders the 
archival practices of the Alexandrians. Much like Lykophron’s Alexandra , the work 
invites the reader to enter into this highly erudite riddle through its list of these names. The 
epigram throws out this list of names (or in other cases, again the Alexandra, it might be 
rare words or toponyms) that challenge its reader to solve the mystery of how these figures 
5 Much of these notions of performativity were borrowed from Taylor (2003) xiii-xx. 
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all work together. In this manner, the epigram compels its readers to seek help to get 
answers and rewards the reader astute reader who knows where to go (or already has 
accrued the necessary knowledge). The truly masterful Alexandrian would “solve” this 
riddle possibly in the following manner. First of all, he would recognize that it provides its 
readers with a genealogy for the figure of the archivist-poet that traces its origins to 
Chorilos of Samos (late fifth century BCE) and Antimachos of Kolophon (early fourth 
century BCE). Legend speaks of a rivalry between the two. 6 Both were poetic innovators. 
Choirilos introduced contemporary historical and anthropological themes as well as lexical 
innovations in his work. 7 Not surprisingly, Antimachos is also seen by scholars as one of 
the key precursors of Alexandrian learning. 8 He would then see how the epigram then 
chronologically follows the archivist-poet’s lineage through Philitas (late fourth through 
early third centuries BCE) and Euphorion of Chalkis (ca. 275-200 BCE). The genealogy 
culminates in the present not surprisingly with its author, Krates (early half of the second 
century BCE). He positions himself as the rightful inheritor of this rich tradition of 
archivist-poets. Furthermore, this epigram maps spatially onto the Hellenistic world’s 
centers of learning with each archivist respectively standing in for Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Pergamon. Like Homeric heroes, who trace their lineage back and sing past glories, 
Krates traces his own “heroic” lineage back while simultaneously displaying his poetic 


6 For an account of the rivalry between Choirilos and Antimachos, see Huxley (1969): 25-27. 

7 Huxley (1969) 27 outlines Choirilos’ innovations and presents the case as to how he can be seen as a 
forefather for the Homeric textual criticism. For the notion that Choirilos represents “old” epic, see Huxley 
(1969): 28-29. Huxley believes that Choirilos wrote “heroic and heroic-historical epics” in a “grand 
manner” which he sees as contra to Kallimachuo’ slender style ((1969) 28), yet Huxley admits that Choirilos 
is ultimately hard to pin down and that he evoked extreme reactions of praise and condemnation by ancient 
critics ((1969) 12). For more on Choirilos, see also Hollis (2000). 

8 Specifically, he was known to have produced Homeric glosses with forays into biobibliography by 
championing his hometown of Kolophon as the “real” birthplace of Homer. He was also famous for his use 
of neologisms and obscure turns of phrase. 
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virtuosity. Krates also attempts to create a hierarchy among the figures mentioned within 
his epigram, by stating how the earliest figure mentioned, the epic poet Choirilos of Samos, 
is inferior to the next, Antimachos. He then seems to imply that Euphorion is superior to 
all prior figures due to the fact that he possessed the knowledge of all and that he was a 
follower of the authority on poetry, Homer. From this line of thought, we can extrapolate 
that the poet himself should be considered the best since he is at the tail end of this 
tradition, therefore a beneficiary of the accrued knowledge of these earlier figures . 9 

The entirety of this epigram reveals the archival mindset that created it with its 
fixation “upon itemization, analysis, ordering, hierarchisation, synthesis, synopsis ,” 10 
something that we see throughout Alexandrian forms of poetiy but is particularly evident 
in literary epigram. For Hellenistic elites, literary epigram had become the form that not 
only conveyed the authority of archivist-poet but also was the means through which that 
authority is deepened and disseminated throughout the political and temporal landscape. 

4.2 Toward an Understanding of the Alexandrian Archivist 

In a recent edition of Archival Outlook , the official newsletter for the Society of 
American Archivists, the society’s president attempted to address the question: “What is an 
Archivist? ” 1 1 After much rumination over the problems with providing an adequate 
definition, the president came up with the following: 


9 I will discuss the rise of biobibliography in the Hellenistic period within this chapter, but for quick points of 
reference, see Blum (1991): Bing (1993). 

10 Konig and Whitmarsh (2007): 38. 

11 Pearce-Moses (2006) 3, 26. 
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Archivists select and keep documents, photographs, sound recordings, and other 
records that have enduring value as reliable memories of the past, and they help 
people find and understand the information they need in those records . 12 

This definition provides us with a valuable starting point for a discussion on archivists, 

since it directs us to the fact that archivists not only work with material evidence from the 

past but that they shape the past through processes of selection and explication of it. In 

short, we should not view the archivist as merely a product of the archive, as it were, and 

one who serves it, but as someone who has an active role in shaping how materials of the 

past get remembered. 

As we have seen, Alexander’s conquests provided the material basis not only for 
founding Alexandria and its massive archive of documents, but also created the broader 
need for a culture, an imperial culture, to unite its highly multi-ethnic citizenry. The 
Mouseion of Alexandria was one of the few institutions that could bridge the gap between 
the Old and New worlds, accruing the cultural authority to not only dictate how the 
cultural past would be reimagined but also the course that the new narrative would follow. 
The Alexandrian archive provided both the physical means for reordering the collective 
past through textualized units of knowledge and also the figurative and symbolic means of 
“mapping and colonizing the enormous expanse of pre-existing knowledge .” 13 The same 
processes that Tim Whitmarsh and Jason Konig astutely observed for the (Roman) 
Imperial period occurred during the Hellenistic period, with a major reordering and 
archiving of texts, authors, and miscellany all in the service of empire. It should be no 


12 Pearce-Moses (2006): 26. Pearce-Moses (2006) 26 realized the problem with this and any definition and 
immediately followed it up conceding that “That’s a sweeping statement, and reasonable archivists could 
contest every phrase within it. (In fact, I could lead the parade.)” 

13 Konig and Whitmarsh (2007): 29. 
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surprise that we can also see the broader “imperialist impulse” in the Hellenistic age and its 
“capacity to control the representation of space and time, to figure its complex diversity in 
a single appropriative space, that hallmarks imperial power.” 14 Literary epigram either in 
its material form as a scroll or in its figurative form as a literary genre, likewise provided a 
“single appropriative space” for “complex diversity” of knowledge. Literary epigram 
provided a means for its writers to appropriate other genres and incorporate them into a 
new form. It is no coincidence that we see Posidippos, one of the foremost archivist-poets 
of his time, claim, in epigram form no less, that the poet’s soul “has been labored out in 
book scrolls” (ev (3u(3Aoi$ TTETrovppEvp ). 15 Yet, beyond its form, we also have to turn to its 
content in an attempt to recover the types of value systems and behaviors that epigrams 
cultivated, for it was within this archive of epigrams that our archivist-poet worked. 

If archives, generally speaking, are the means through which the past gets 
remembered, then the archivists are actors who play a role in what gets archived and the 
manner in which it becomes archived. Naturally, archivists are often mere products of 
broader institutional practices, disciplinary conventions, and societal demands, but they 
also play a part in shaping those very same things. Returning to our definition, the 
Hellenistic poeta doctus can be seen as an archivist, since he isolated certain features of 
past work, specifically linguistic aspects, and attempted to transform this information into 
“enduring” knowledge. Alexandrians constituted this philological knowledge by situating 
it within new discursive activities. For example, Evina Sistakou has recently demonstrated 
how literary epigram became a forum for displaying the knowledge and practices of 

14 Konig and Whitmarsh (2007): 36. 

15 AB 137. Goldhill (1991) 224 has pointed to this quote as a point of departure for his lucid discussion on 
the idea that he views the archive from a similar perspective as “context for poetic production” in the 
Hellenistic period with the era’s “constant, even obsessional, awareness of past texts.” 
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contemporary Homeric scholarship . 16 Sistakou points to the different ways the 
Alexandrian poets — Simias, Kallimachos, Asklpiades of Samos and Posidippos of Pella — 
employed homerisms in their epigrams to demonstrate how these poets engaged “with 
both poetry and philology .” 17 She views the extensive use of “abstruse poetic words” in 
epigrams as glossai (yAcboaai ). 18 All of the hapax legomena, toponyms, and Homeric 
lexical variants deployed by the first generation of Alexandrian poets were a critical new 
way that Alexandrians were able to transform a concept inherited from their past . 19 For 
Sistakou, “philological interpretation” resulted in a new kind of bookish poetry that was 
consequently “ evidence for the editing work of influential scholars of the early third 
century .” 20 Sistakou’s treatment of glosses in Homer highlight the manner in which 
archival activities, like glosses, transformed the way Homer was conceived and 
experienced. Homer went from being the person who told stories to the text that supplied 
words. 

A set of discursive practices, mainly philological activities, coalesced through 
shared membership in the Mouseion and then was perpetuated through activities, such as 


16 As I discussed in section 2.5, the Alexandrians inherited from their predecessors the figure of Homer, and 
they began to make sense of him and his works through archival discourse. Through archival discourse, they 
added a textual dimension to Homer and made it possible to understand him and his work as a text that 
required intense study. The Alexandrians had, in effect, transformed the concept of Homer through the 
discursive activities of the archivist-poet. 

17 Sistakou (2007) 407-408. 

18 For full quote, see Sistakou (2007) 392. Sistakou, however, does not take a Foucauldian approach to the 
topic at hand. She discusses how glossography and “philology” played an important role in moulding the 
genre of literary epigram. 

19 To make her case Sistakou (2007) 391 directly quotes Goldhill’s notion about the Mouseion that “the 
archive as context for poetic production is seen in the constant, even obsessional awareness of past texts. ” 

29 Sistakou (2007) 392. 
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the writing of epigrams, that spread forth from the urban elite . 21 By doing so, the identity 
of the archivist-poet limited access to those who aspired to be included in it, by the 
requirements of its defining activities. In this manner, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate the production of culture from the material world that produced them. The 
Alexandrian archivist was able to construct a new imperial paideia through their scholarly 
and literary works, the production and consumption of which ultimately redefined what 
kind of people made up the dominant ruling class and stabilized it. 

The Alexandrian construction of an imperial paideia also gave birth to the “ Cult of 
Paideia. ” Paul Zanker originally coined the term “Cult of Paideia” as a means of 
describing what he saw as the rise of the figure of the “intellectual” during the third 
century BCE. Zanker traces this phenomenon in the depiction of intellectuals during this 
period, emphasizing how their depiction as statues provided their viewers with a model for 
behavior, one that showed a “thinker at work” promoting the “concept of thinking as a 
strenuous and laborious undertaking. ” 22 He ultimately attributes the rise of the figure of 
the intellectual to the political upheaval of the period and sees the “veneration of the poets 
and philosophers of the past” in statuary form as part of a “quest for stability and proper 
orientation in life .” 23 In short, he sees portraits as “icons in a unique cult of paideia” for a 
new audience of viewers who sought “guidance for their own lives in the writers of the 
past” as compensation for the sense of displacement they felt from their cultural past . 24 
Ultimately, Zanker’s main point when discussing the Hellenistic period is that the role of 

21 For an argument for the pivotal role Hellenistic urbanization played in Alexandrian culture, see Green 

(2007): 60-61. 

22 Zanker (1996): 92 and 102 respectively. 

23 Zanker (1996): 179. 

24 Zanker (1996): 179 and 180 respectively. 
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intellectual was compensation for the loss of political power in the shift from polis based 
political autonomy to a political landscape of empires. 

Although Zanker is correct to recognize the phenomenon of a “cult of paideia” 
during the Hellenistic era, he overplays how psychic and spiritual factors led to the 
construction of the new figure of the intellectual. 25 Instead, his secondary point that 
intellectuals provided a new means of interacting with an inherited set of cultural heroes 
should be emphasized. Because Zanker’s ambitious work grappled with the massive topic 
of visual representations of the intellectual throughout antiquity, the construction of the 
intellectual within texts was understandably given little attention. Zanker has provided 
this work with an entry point into the textual construction, in both scholarly and literary 
works, of the icons of the Hellenistic cult of paideia. I shall continue to use the term, 
archivist, to describe Zanker’s “intellectual.” Our focus on texts will allow us to examine 
the factors that led to the construction of the new hero type as a means of remembering the 
past. 


This new hero introduced a new set of archival practices which others would 

imitate, and these practices are evident in the following epigram ( AP 9.26): 

TaaSe SeoyAcbaaous 'EAikcov E0pEtpE yuvaikas 
upvoi$ Kai McckeSoov nieplas okotteAos, 
npq^iAAav, Moipcb, Avfmy aTopa, 0fjAuv "Opqpov, 

AEa(3id8cov SaTKpcb Koapov EUTrAoKapcov, 

"Hpivvav, TeAeoiAAcxv ayaKAsa Kai ae, Koptvva, 

Boupiv AOqvalq^ aoTrlSa psAtpapEvav, 

NoaatSa BqAuyAcoaaov iSe yAuKuayea MupTiv, 

Traaas ccEvacov EpycmSas oeAISgov. 

EWEa pev Mouaa$ psyas Oupavos, evveo 5’ auTccg 
f aTa tekev BvqtoTs ct<p0iTov Eucppoauvav. 


25 Zanker also overplays the notion of loss of political volition. The idea that formerly independent 
Hellenistic poleis ceded power to its imperial sovereigns now seems overly simple. That being the case, there 
clearly was a major realignment of the political forces and structures throughout the fourth and third century 
BCE, primarily facilitated by the Macedonians. For a fuller discussion on these matters, see Billows (2003). 
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These are the divine-voiced women that Helicon fed with song, Helicon and 
Macedonian Pieria’s rock: Praxilla; Moiro; Anyte, the female Homer; Sappho, the 
glory of the Lesbian women with lovely tresses; Erinna; renowned T elesilla; and 
thou, Korinna, who didst sing the martial shield of Athena; Nossis, the tender- 
voiced, and dulcet-toned Myrtis — all craftswomen of eternal pages. Great Heaven 
gave birth to nine Muses, and Earth to these nine, the deathless delight of men . 26 

In this epigram, the first century CE poet, Antipater of Thessalonika, appears to celebrate 

preeminent female poetic luminaries by collecting them together as the human 

manifestations of the nine Muses. The Greek tradition of assembling lists of famous 

personages stretches back to the earliest period of literary production in Greece, though 

those often focused on the gods or other supernatural bodies. It was, however, only during 

the Hellenistic period with the rise of Mouseion that we see the impulse to list and collect 

famous literary personages become widespread and nearly universal. Clearly this impulse 

to order was partially influenced by Alexandrian archivist-poets, such as Kallimachos and 

Hermippos, who assembled large treatises of biobibliographic information on past writers 

in an attempt to map out the diverse figures of the intellectual past . 27 The Alexandrian 

archivist-poets’ biobibliographic activities allowed them to determine and elevate 

whomever they deemed as their cultural predecessors by producing variant list of poets as 

the nine great poets of lyric of old or the “Alexandrian Pleiad,” seven tragic poets working 

in the Age of Ptolemy II whose number matches the number of stars in the Pleiades star 


26 I have modified Paton’s (1960) translation. 

27 Kallimachos’ Pinakes is generally considered the first work of this tradition, and Hermippos is generally 
considered to be his heir. We must understand that these works are not merely reflections of the collections 
but rather shapers of them. For a fuller treatment of this topic, see Pfeiffer (1968): Blum (1991). This 
tendency to archive and order traditional figures and monuments appears also in epigrams treating 
everything from the Seven Sages (AP7.81 and 9.366) to the nine lyric poets (AP9.184, 571) to the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World (9.58). 
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cluster. 28 


These epigrams embody the archival impulse to reduce these complex figures to 
bits of textualized data, reflecting the effect of literacy on memory. 29 For example, the 
epigrams on the Seven Sages reduce their combined bodies of thought to a few short 
punchy sayings, which can be easily recycled and reused in other short poetic works. This 
underlines the importance the Alexandrian archival mode of discourse placed on the 
acquisition and display of some piece of knowledge or information about historical figures 
regardless of the content of their works. This new way of knowing and remembering the 
past also lent itself to easy distribution, since most of this information could be spread via a 
short papyrus epistle or the anthologization of short poems for distribution as book-scrolls. 
Moreover, the textualization of knowledge played a role in shaping what new cultural 
forms, such as literary epigram, arose and how they constructed knowledge. 30 

Alexander Aitolos was a member of the initial wave of those who worked in the 
Mouseion of Alexandria and was responsible for the editing of tragic texts. The following 
epigram demonstrates how an archivist explored and remapped the past. It also suggests 
the way that epigrams could function as models for how the archivist-poet ought to 
interact and reimagine the past (AP 7.709): 


28 Naturally, this is only one means that the Alexandrian archivist-poets interacted with the past. Sistakou 
(2007) provides, as we have seen, another example with her lucid and nuanced reading of Homeric 
scholarship within literary epigram. 

29 I have already discussed this matter in the first chapter. Egbert Bakker (2002) 67 further clarifies this shift 
in memory when he states that “‘memory’ is a function of a culture’s dominant mode of communication.” 
Therefore, for Archaic Greece, Bakker (2002) 67 and 69 sees performance as reenacting the past bringing its 
protagonists into the present; whereas in the literate culture of the fourth century, memory functioned in a 
manner more consistent with the modern notion as a retrieval system of stored information over which the 
archivist-poet would lord. The past became informational fodder that new discursive systems processed into 
cultural knowledge. The archivist-poets played an essential role in this process by exploring and promoting 
new modes of interacting with the past through such disciplines as philology and learned poetry.’ 

30 The locus classicus tor this argument is Bing (1988). See also Dupont (1999):Jacob (1999). 
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SapSiEc; apxcciai, iraTEpcov vopog, si |_iev ev upTv 
ExpEcpopav, KEpva^ fjv T15 av p ( 3 aKEAa$ 

Xpuaocpopos ppaacov AaAa Tupirava- vuv 8e pot AAkpocv 
ouvopa Kai SirapTac; Eip'i TroAuTphroSos 
Kai Mouaas eScctiv 'EAiKcovlSas, at pe Tupavvcov 
0fjKav KavSauAEco pst^ova Kai TuyEco. 

Ancient Sardis, my fathers’ home, had I been reared 
In you, I would have been a kernos-bearer or a eunuch 
Wearing gold, beating the vocal drums; but now, my name 
Is Alkman, and I come from Sparta of the many tripods, 

And know the Helikonian Muses, who have made me 
Greater than the tyrants Kandaules and Gyges. 31 

The mention of ancient Sardis (Ldp8iE$ apxccTai) temporally situates the epigram for the 

Hellenistic reader within the distant past. Ancient Sardis, unlike contemporary Hellenistic 

Sardis, was seen as a contact zone between the Greek and barbarian worlds, and its very 

mention would have evoked the seminal text which recorded the events of Sardis, 

Herodotos’ Histones, specifically his account of the Lydian kings, Gyges and Kroisos. The 

mention of these kings combined with Herodotos’ account of them would have also 

evoked the genesis of the negative “barbarian” type in Greek thought, specifically here the 

barbarian’s obsession with wealth and power. Next we read an appositive statement 

surprisingly proclaiming that its author is not the actual author of this epigram, and that 

he has put on the pose of someone from ancient Ionia. From the middle of the second 

down through the end of the third lines, the epigram expands on this possible past, 

presenting us with a contrafactual biography its author. Through the use of the stock 

“oriental” images of servitude, luxury, and sexuality, its author conveys what its “author” 

could have become a true “oriental.” We see this conveyed respectively through the 

images of him as a eunuch priest of Rhea, his position of servitude conveyed by the 

bearing of an offering tray decked out in luxury (in the gold ornaments), and the strange 

31 The translation is by Lightfoot (2009). 
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musical instruments resounding with the incomprehensible or loquacious womanly sounds 
of Ini a. Right after this depiction, the identity of this epigram’s “author” is revealed as 
Aik man, the quintessential Greek and Spartan poet. His Greek identity is then 
immediately reinforced with a tripod and its implied importance for Greek society . 32 Line 
five’s reference to the Helikonian Muses immediately would have evoked another poetic 
association with another founding father of the Greek poetic tradition, Hesiod, which 
would have in turn made the reader return to and reconsider the significance of the tripod 
from the previous line within a Hesiodic context. According to his own self- 
mythologizing, the tripod was the prize Hesiod won in a competition and cemented his 
status as a singer with “clear-sounding song .” 33 More importantly the tripod would have 
symbolically evoked another Greek social institution that separated Greeks from 
barbarians — song and song contests. With this in mind, the epigram ends with the bold 
statement that can be read on two levels, the political and the literary. Politically, the final 
line suggests that the Muses have made the poet mightier than the Lydian tyrants, 
Kandaules and Gyges, promoting a message that cultural institutions can overcome the 
political power of the barbarian — essentially a civilizing power. On a literary level, if we 
take Kandaules and Gyges of the final line as a direct invocation of the Lydian Logos in 
Herodotos I, the final line seems to say that refined epigram is greater than the big book of 
history. 

The epigram works on many levels in retelling the conflict between the Europe and 
Asia of Herodotos. Alexander Aitolos achieves this by ingeniously taking on the persona of 
one of the great poets of the Greek past, Alkman, by exploring a lesser-known biographical 

32 For a full treatment on tripods, see Papalexandrou (2005). 

33 Hes. Op. 655-659. 
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fact that his father was from Sardis . 34 In taking up this pose, he is able to compress the 
narrative of Herodotus into poetic images of Asia starkly juxtaposed against those of 
Europe. Moreover, the conceit of writing in the voice of another is common in Greek 
epigram, though Alexander Aitolos presses this by adding allusions to the Hesiod on top of 
Alkman. Through a biographical gesture, he has claimed the poetic mantle of these two 
canonical poets for his own while at the same time glorifying the power of Greek literary 
culture and its ability to civilize and overcome foreign political power. How profoundly 
this message might have resonated with its constituent audience comprised of “ Greeks ” 
and former “barbarians” should not be underestimated, given how radically the political 
situation had changed since Herodotos’ day . 35 

The poem, then, reads as an attempt, in a Hellenistic context, to redefine what it 
now meant to be Greek, emphasizing culture as a practice rather than as determined by 
blood. This epigram under the pretext of celebrating a traditional poet, in fact, takes part 
in a larger debate of how members of different Hellenistic elites would define themselves in 
relation to Greece and the Greek heritage. Alkman, here, becomes a thoroughly modern 
figure, one who is viewed as Greek because of his excellence in song. The celebration of 
Greek song as a marker of culture within this epigram would have underscored the 
broader cultural significance of reading and writing literary epigrams such as this one. 
From this perspective, the final statement of Alexander’s epigram does not merely 
celebrate how culture can overcome the political, but also emphasizes that the civilizing 
influence of cultural products, defined as Greek, have the power to overcome one of the 

34 POxy 3542; cf. Suda s.v. Alkman. 

35 Plutarch’s Moralia (599e) also has a version of this same epigram attributed though to a “writer of 
epigram” (6 ypat|jas to ETriypappaTiov) actually emphasizes the Greek-barbarian distinction more 
strongly by calling the Muses “Hellenic” ('EAAr|Vi8at;) rather than Helikonian (EAiKcoviBag). 
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most deep seated character traits of the barbarian, his love of servitude. In broader terms, 
it suggests that “human nature” is actually determined by nomos and not phusis. 

The imperial paideia of the early Hellenistic period, the ultimate product of 
Alexandrian archivist-poets, was the thing that provided a means of enfranchisement for 
those formerly considered barbarian, as well as providing those who had always 
considered “Greek” with a sense of connection to that past . 36 In essence, Alexander 
Aitolos has returned to the literary well, and compressed many different types of discourse 
into a few lines of papyrus. Through the action of composing this epigram, he provides a 
model of how to reuse multiple narratives from the past by shrinking them into a single 
poem. This reduction and reordering of earlier texts into a new form of knowledge in 
order to provide a means of comprehending the past is the activity of an archivist . 37 


4.3 Philitas of Kos: The Ur Archivist in Writing 

The epigram by Krates with which this chapter began celebrates the erudition of 
the quintessential poeta doctus, Philitas, situating him within a broader genealogy of the 
archivist-poet . 38 In the Hellenistic world, Philitas was seen as one of the figures at the 
origin of the new literary and learned movement of Alexandrianism. He was a poetic 
innovator and was held to be the “inventor” of elegy by his Roman followers . 39 He also 


36 Naturally this notion of paideia and culture is not purely Greek, but in this instance has been constructed 
as such. Culture clearly is a constantly changing and contested category, and the multicultural elements that 
informed the construction of Greek culture during this period are legion. For a fuller discussion of the 
hybrid nature of Ptolemaic culture, see Selden (1998) and Stephens (2003). 

37 See Pearce-Moses (2006); Konig and Whitmarsh (2007). 

38 For the fullest treatment of his extant fragments with extensive notes and commentary, see Spanoudakis 
( 2002 ). 

39 In his Institutio Oratio , Quintilian ranked Philitas second to only Kallimachos as an elegiac poet (10.1.58). 
Propertius famously invokes Kallimachos and Philitas in his Elegies III. 1 : 
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was a pioneer in the field of glosses, earning the title of “TroirjTfig ccpa Kai KprriKOj .” 40 He 
was the legendary figure whom Ptolemy Soter I supposedly chose to educate his son, 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos, who in turn would become known as one of the greatest 
benefactors of culture the Greek-speaking world produced. Legend has it that Philitas not 
only educated the founder of the Mouseion but also its first Head Librarian, Zenodotos. 

In the Greek imagination, Philitas was a larger than life figure who came to be associated 
with all the major literary occurrences of his age much in the same way the Mouseion of 
Alexandria was. Philitas filled the Greek cultural impulse to assign a “founder” to 
everything from buildings to ideas. It was in this role that he came to be seen as the 
founder of the new scholarly and archival modes of thought embodied in the image of the 
absent-minded scholar. This figure was a kind of microcosm of the larger trends of the 
Hellenistic period. Philitas produced both scholarly works and highly learned poetiy that 
spurred the new wave of learning. 

Philitas was the quintessential archivist-poet of his age, and it was not only his work 
that was imitated but also his life that became the stuff of legends. His ascent to hero 
status mirrored the ways in which culture heroes from Greece’s past were elevated by 
Alexandrians, like Philitas himself. Just as Alexandrian archivists reconstructed the lives of 
their culture heroes based on biographical readings of their works, so too did they shape 


Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philetae, 
in vestrum, quaeso, me smite ire nemus. 

“ Coi sacra Philetae” (“shrines of Koan Philitas”) points to Philitas being the “hero-founder” of this genre. 
See also: Prop. 3.1-6, 3.51-52, 9.43-44: Ov. Ars am. 3.329-48, Rem am. 759-60; Stat. Silv. 1.2.252. The 
Latin trope was even picked up by Ezra Pound, Modernism’s archivist-poet par excellence, in his own 
Homage to Sextus Propertius, a work that is a precursor to his own highly erudite and archival works. 

4 » Strabo 14.2.19 (657c) 
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the figure of Philitas. Philitas and his legend would resonate well into the Imperial period 

where we encounter them in the work of Athenaios (9.401d-e or 9.64.26-36 Kaibel): 

ccei ttote on, go OuAinavE, ouSevos pETaXap^dvElV ElCO0a$ TGOV 
TrapaaKEua^opEvcov irpiv pa0Eiv ei f| xpiioiS pf) s’ip tgov ovopaTcov TraAaia. 
KlvSuVEUEl$ OUV TTOTE 5l6t TaUTa$ TOCS CppOVTlSaS cdaTTEp 6 Kcpos OlApxds 
(jlTGOV TOV KaAoupEVOV ipEuSoAoyOV TGOV Aoycov opoicos EKEIVCO 5iaAu0fjvai. 
layvoc; yap iravu to aciopa Sia Tag ^pTpaEis yEvopEvoc; aTTE0avEV, cb$ to irpo 
TOU pvppElOU aUTOU 
ETTiypappa SpAor 

^eTve, OiApTas e i p 1 . Aoycov 6 ipEuSopEvos pe 
CoAeOE Kai VUKTCOV (ppOVTlSs^ EOTTEpiOI. 

Ulpian, you always refuse to take your share of food until you’ve learned whether 
the word for that dish is ancient. Like Philitas of Cos, therefore, who was 
constantly searching for the deceiving word, through these worries of yours you 
risk withering away some day. For he became utterly emaciated through these 
studies and died, as the epigram in front of his memorial makes clear: 

“Stranger, I am Philitas. The deceiving word caused my death, 
and the evening’s thoughts extended deep into the night.” 41 

It is not of little consequence that Athenaios’ character quotes an epigram inscribed on a 

memorial of the archivist-poet, since both epigram and cultic gravesites played a large role 

in the perpetuation and circulation of the archivist-poets’ image during the Hellenistic 

period. Ironically, the epigram cited is most likely a fictionalized sepulchral epigram and 

not an actual inscriptional one, since it is highly unlikely an actual funerary inscription 

would deal with such obscure literary references. What is interesting in this epigram is the 

fascination with how Philitas’ death has been presented. One would expect a hero’s death 

to be in battle, but not surprisingly this culture hero is done in by the “ deceiving word. ” It 

is fitting, since it was words and not weapons that made this new archetype of manhood 

heroic in the eyes of his worshippers. 

Peter Bing has explored how Philitas might have served as a model for the scholar- 
poet throughout the Hellenistic period (and beyond) and how he was a great influence to 
41 This is a modified version of Bing (1993). 
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other great Alexandrian poets, like Kallimachos and Apollonios. Bing skillfully traces how 

this type of man might have been born from the actual painstaking labors necessary to 

produce glosses and his learned brand of poetry, specifically showing how the glossing of 

rare words and archiving of regional customs were essential toward the production of his 

poetic works. 42 Moreover, he convincingly maps outs how certain erudite literary effects 

within these poetic works came to be interpreted by successive generations of archivist- 

poets biographically. 43 A perfect example of this is Bing’s analysis of the famous fragment 

of Hermesianax’s elegiac work, Leontion, which catalogues the loves of his poetic 

predecessors from Orpheus down to his near contemporary, Philitas. 44 Hermesianax’s 

description on Philitas is as follows (7.75-79): 

OToBa Se kcc'i tov aoiSov, ov EupumrAou TroArfjTat 
Kcpoi x<5Akeiov cnrjaav utto TrAaTavcp 
BrrriSa poATra^ovTa Bopv, tte pi TravTa OiAixav 
pppaTa Kai Traaav TpuopEvov AaAif]v. 

And you know that singer whom the Koan citizens 
of Eurypylos raised in bronze beneath the plane tree, 

Philitas, singing of nimble Bittis, when he was weak 
with all the glosses, all the forms of speech. 45 

What at first glance appears to be a standard biographical reading 

Philitas might be sophisticated play on the “loves” of the famous. 

espouses Kuchenmiiller’s ingenious thesis that Bittis is not a person but rather “the 


of the elegiac works of 
Bing, in essence, 


« Bing (2003): 333-339. 

43 Bing also discusses how biographical stories about Philitas led to his depiction as an “absent-minded 
professor.” He consequently believes that this type becomes a new comic type and the butt of jokes. For a 
full explanation, see Bing (2003): 340-343. 

44 The Leontion s meter was commonly used in literary epigram and the section regarding Philitas (or any 
other subject) could easily be detached from the broader narrative and presented as an independent epigram. 
Since it is written in catalogue form, each vignette is meant to stand on its own and would not lose much 
force separated from the rest of the poem. 

45 This is an adapted translation from Bing (2009): 24. 
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humorous personification of Philitas’ scholarly passion, the gloss.” 46 Kuchenmuller’s 
thesis is based on Ovid’s reference to Bittis as “Battis” and extrapolates that her name is 
based on paxxaAoyia, which means “idle talk,” and therefore her name, Battis, ends up 
meaning “chatterbox.” This is then seen as a reference to glosses and to the title and 
substance of Philitas’ signature scholarly work, Ataktoi Glossai. 41 

Both examples provided above demonstrate the close relationship between the 
archival activities of Philitas and the biographical. The celebration of these learned 
activities in the lives of the iconic figure of the erudition conveys how the Alexandrians 
positioned themselves as the rightful inheritors of their tradition, having transformed the 
poet into the archivist. This trope also appears in their epigrams, such as this one 
attributed to Philitas (fr. 8 Lightfoot): 

®iXr]Td rTaryvicov 

Ou HE Tl$ E^ OpEGOV CCTTCXpGbAlOS CCypOlGOTpS 
aippaEi i<Af]0pr]v, aipopEvos pcckeAtiv 
aAA’ ettegov EiScbs Koapov Kai ttoAAcc Hoypaac;, 

HuBgov TravToiGov oipov EmaTapEvos. 

Philitas’ Light Verse 

No lumbering rustic snatching up a hoe 

Shall bear me from the mountains — me, an alder tree; 

But one who knows the marshalling of words, who toils, 

Who knows the pathways/ strains of all forms of speech. 48 

In his short article on this epigram, Peter Bing explores the many possible readings of this 

epigram, identifying two possible methods of reading this poem either with the alder tree 

standing in for an actual person or as an actual object. 49 Bing brushes off the first 


46 Bing (2009): 24; Kuchenmuller (1928): 27. 

47 For the full argument, see Bing (2009) 24. 

48 The translation is Lightfoot (2009) 43. 

49 Bing (1986) 223. 
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possibility, mentioning in a footnote that some scholars (Kayser) have felt that the alder 

represented a poet, others a woman (Reitzenstein and Wilamowitz). 50 Bing then explores 

the possibility of seeing the alder as object. He finally comes to the conclusion that the 

object is not, in fact, a tree but rather a writing tablet made from an alder tree. 51 Bing thus 

considers the poem a puzzle. It was identified as a paignia by Stobaios, and that the poet 

expected a sophisticated reader to understand the joke, whence the image of the 

uneducated rustic (duocpcbAiog aypoicoTris ). 52 Bing concludes that “Philetas, the first 

great Hellenistic poet, thus provides us with an early sign of the nascent awareness of 

writing and books that would characterize the Age.” 53 

One could usefully expand on Bing’s argument and conclusion by showing how 

the poem not only displays an awareness of its textuality it but also reconfigures the earlier 

Hesiodic trope of the blessed singer. In many ways, the epigram resembles Hesiod’s 

famous meeting with the Helikonian Muses in the Theogony where they address Hesiod, 

who is still merely a shepherd pasturing his flocks on Mount Helikon (28-34): 

“ttoipeves aypauAoi, Kai<’ EAEyxEa, yaaTEpEg oTov, 
i8|_iev ipEuSsa TroXXa Asysiv ETupotaiv opoTa, 
i'Spev 5’ eut’ eBeAcopev dAr)0Ea yripuaaaBai.” 
cog ecpaaav Koupat psyaAou Aiog dpTiEUEiai, 

Kcd poi aKfjuTpov e'5ov Satpvris EpiBrjAEog o^ov 
SpEipaaai, OpriTov evettveuoccv Se poi au5f]v 
0EOTTIV, i'va kAeioipi to t’ EaaopEva irpo t’ eovto, 

Kal p’ ekeAov0’ upveiv paKapcov yEvog aisv eovtcov, 
acpag 5’ auTag irpcbTov te kqi uotqtou qIev qeISeiv. 


5" Bing (1986) 223 n.3. 

51 Bing has cited the discovery of a writing tablet from Vindolanda made from an alder tree as proof of their 
existence in the ancient world, though even this assumption has been challenged since its publication by 
Cameron (1995). Bing’s contention that the alder represents a writing tablet and therefore a poem seems like 
a very plausible reading. 

52 Bing (1986) 222 explains how he comes to this meaning of the word. 

53 Bing (1986) 226. 
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“Rustic shepherds, wretched things of shame, mere bellies, we know how to speak 
many false things as though they were true; but we know, when we will, to utter 
true things.” So said the ready-voiced daughters of great Zeus, and they plucked 
and gave me a rod, a shoot of sturdy laurel, a marvelous thing, and breathed into 
me a divine voice to celebrate things that shall be and things there were aforetime; 
and they ordered me to sing of the race of the blessed gods that are eternal, but ever 
to sing of themselves both first and last. 54 

The similarities are many: both passages are spoken, both talk down to the addressee as a 
rube, both speak of knowledge of the spoken word, both are about the anointing of a poet 
figure, and both mention specific kind of trees. Naturally, there are differences, such as the 
length of the passages, but Philitas’ epigram is clearly alluding to Hesiod especially in each 
poem’s first line, where Philitas’ use of aypoicoTpc; is reminiscent of Hesiod’s aypauAot. 

Philitas’ epigram reenacts the Hesiodic encounter, removing it from its original 
context of Mount Helikon and resituating within a contemporary Hellenistic setting. The 
poem makes it clear that this work is not for the uninitiated but for “ one who knows the 
marshalling of words, and who has toiled (or labored)” (cxAA’ ettegov e’iSgjs Koopov Kai 
ttoAAcc poyf]aa$). If the archetypal archivist-poet, as embodied by Philitas, is a Homeric 
critic and learned poet, then this line describes such a figure perfectly. The term “ one who 
knows how to marshal or order words” certainly could be interpreted as “one who knows 
how to arrange epics,” alluding to the new Hellenistic trade of editing Homeric texts. 

“One who toils” also brings to mind or possibly in this case programmatically constructs 
the attributes of the modern learned Alexandrian poet who no longer merely passively is 
bestowed with the gift of song but who instead now labors over texts to produce his works, 
both poetic and scholarly. The last line once again plays upon the well-established 
Hesiodic trope of Muse-bestowed poetic knowledge ( Th. 26-28), instead focusing on the 


54 This translation has been adapted from Hugh Evelyn- White (1982). 
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knowledge of the strain or course of all tales or stories (pu0cov ttccvtoIgov oipov). Given 
the content of the previous line, we might logically view these words as supporting the idea 
that the new poet has acquired his or her knowledge by dredging this knowledge from all 
sources, both prose and poetic, for his own new archival products. Clearly, this poem 
satisfies its learned readers with its archival pyrotechnics. 

Philitas became the embodiment of the veiy idea of paideia for the post-Classical 
Greco-Roman world, appearing and reappearing as the absent-minded bookworm, and 
celebrated as a civic hero with the learned accoutrements of the scroll . 55 Throughout 
antiquity, Philitas was revered for his poetic excellence and as the founder of love elegy . 56 
Everyone from his immediate Hellenistic successors, such as Theokritos and Hermesianax, 
down through Roman Augustan poets, to Imperial authors, paid homage to him in their 
own poetry. It is, therefore, no surprise that an age, which fully developed the scholarly 
practices of biobibliography, textual editing, and glossography, would also turn those 
practices upon their own cultural heroes. It was probably during Philitas’ lifetime that 
biographical readings of his texts began to inform how he would be received and archived 
in this age of poet-scholars. This included the possibility of controversy as well as 
commemoration. A generation after the death of the poet, Philitas’ production of glosses 
spurred Aristarchos to produce his own work, Against Philitas, which both plays into the 
common feeling, best expressed by Timon of Phlios, that the Mouseion was a place of 

55 See Hermesianax, Leontion , 75-78 

56 In the Greek literary tradition, poets, such as Theokritos, who was working only a generation after him, 
cite him as an Orpheus-like ur singer. His name appear as late as the Imperial period as an aged wise man- 
singer figure in Longos’ Daphnis and Chloe, where the biographical themes of his elegiac works (his 
supposed love for Bittis) have now become mixed with his. The Latin tradition often cites him as the 
“founder” of “modern” elegy (Prop. 3.1-6, 3.51-52, 9.43-44; Ov. Ars am. 3.329-48, Rem am. 759-60; Stat. 
Silv. 1.2.252). The Latin trope even gets picked up by Ezra Pound, Modernism’s archivist-poet par 
excellence, in his own Homage to Sextus Propertius, a work that is a precursor to his own highly erudite and 
archival works. 
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personal squabbling and squawking . 57 Indeed, biographical interpretation might be the 
reason why later archivist-poets (those in his lineage) came to view him as a rival of 
Antimachos, possibly viewing his own Ataktoi Glossai as a response to Antimachos’ earlier 
lexical work. Nonetheless, as Paul Z anker has astutely noted, these figures were the icons 
of the new wave of learning, and we can witness how they performed the important 
function of providing a new model of subjectivity under the condition new political 
realities through their veneration of erudition. 

4.4 The Rise of Literary Epigram and the Cult of Paideia 

The rise of literary epigram , 58 mainly in elegiac couplet or distichs, coincided with 
the rise of the world of Diadochoi as well as with the figure of the archivist-poet. None 
was the direct “cause” of the others, but all were integral and essential to the formation of 
Hellenistic culture, as we understand it. Literary epigram was a poetic form that was 
meant to convey a lot of knowledge in very little space, and it both was a result of and 
promoted the culture of literacy that we witness in the late Classical through early 
Hellenistic periods. The literary epigram was also seen as something that worked within a 
larger network and formed an archive in its own right. Here, too, texts provided the 
means through which elites in different locations could cultivate a sense of common 
purpose and identity through the shared act of producing literature. Early Alexandrian 
archivist-poets transformed epigram into a new genre that could provide a means for 
engaging with the archives of textualized knowledge assembled in cultural centers like 

57 For the contrasting view, see Cameron (1995). 

58 The shift from pre-Hellenistic or fourth-century epigram, inscribed epigram, to its more literate 
descendent, has been told many times, most recently in: Svenbro (1993): Gutzwiller (1998) 1-114: Fantuzzi 
and Hunter (2004) 283-349; Bowie (2007) 95-112: Bettenworth (2008) 69-94;Tueller (2008) 1-64, esp. 57- 
64. 
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Alexandria, and could facilitate networks among elite population spread out over a 
massive expanse of territory. This sharing of knowledge and discursive practices over vast 
distances in effect created what I have called a “virtual symposion” where the sharing of 
texts, specifically epigrams, whether in letters or in collections, constructed a space, albeit a 
literary and textual one, where values were constructed and shared through participation 
in it or through it . 59 The content of these epigrams also reinforced the function of its form 
by imagining and defining the places inhabited by the archivist-poet as well as his or her 
activities and character traits. 

Literary epigram arose during the third century BCE, and the genre came to serve 
various functions within Hellenistic society. First of all, it was one of the main ways 
through which elites of the Successor kingdoms came to express and define themselves in 
light of their immensity of the cultural knowledge they had inherited. Literary epigram 
became a primary means of disseminating and producing cultural knowledge and 
tradition, and its short and highly allusive nature was perfectly suited for the archivist- 
scholar. This nature also made nearly eveiy word in each epigram vital towards 
deciphering them. Moreover, its form also demanded that its audience have control over a 
large body of poetical and cultural minutiae to comprehend the references contained in 
each. Epigram rewarded those who had acquired that base of knowledge or who had 
access to it. 


59 The actual contexts in which these epigrams were produced are not definitively known. We can surmise 
that some were still recited at symposia, possibly as caps to previous ones, yet we can see how the poetic book 
anthology might have arisen as a means of providing a substitute for this practice as well as a handbook of 
sorts for such activities (for more on this, see Cameron 1995; Gutzwiller 1997; Krevans 2007). Most 
scholars, however, feel that most inhabitants of the Hellenistic world encountered them primarily as texts 
(see Bowie 2007; Tueller 2009, et al). 
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A perfect example of this is one of Nossis’ sphragis epigrams that rewards well-read 
readers who are able to pick up on the series of allusions captured in its four brief lines (AP 
5.170): 


ASiov ouSev EpcoT 05 ’ a 5’ oA(3ia, SsuTEpa TravTa 

EOTIV CCTTO OTOpaTOS 5’ ETTTUOa KOI TO psAt. 

touto Asysi Noaals - Tiva 5’ a Ktrrrpis ouk EcplApaEV, 
ouk oTSev Tpva y’, av0Ea TroTa poSa. 

Nothing is sweeter than desire. All other things are second. 

From my mouth I even spit honey. 

Nossis says this. Whom Aphrodite does not love, 
knows not her flowers, what roses they are. 60 

In this epigram, Nossis, who was active in the 280s or 270s BCE, with her first word aSiov 
conjures images of the beginning of Theokritos’ Idyll 1, in which Thyrsis the shepherd and 
a shepherd make competing claims over what is sweet or pleasant (aSu) (1-11): 

{0YP2I2} 

ASu ti to tpiBuptapa Kai a tutus, ccittoAe, Tpva, 
a ttoti Teas itayaTai, peAioSetoi, aSu Se Kai tu 
auplaSES - UETa TTava to Seutepov a0Aov ctTroiarj. 
ai Ka Tfjvos eAt] KEpaov Tpayov, aTya tu Aaipij- 
a’l Ka S’ aTya Aa(3p Tpvos yspas, es te KaTappEi 
a xiuapoS' Se koAov Kpsas, eote k’ apEA^ps- 

{AinOAOI} 

aSlOV, GO TTOipf|V, TO TEOV PeAoS P TO KOTayES 
Tfjv’ OtTTO TOCS TTETpaS KOTaAElPETat UipO0EV uScop. 
ai Ka Tai MoTaai tocv oi'iSa Scopov aycovTai, 
apva tu aaKiTav Aaipfj yspas - ai Se k’ apEOKp 
Tijvais apva Aa^Eiv, tu Se tocv oiv uaTEpov a^p. 

Thyrsis 

Something sweet is the whisper of the pine that makes her music by yonder springs, 
and sweet no less, master Goatherd, the melody of your pipe. Pan only shall take 
place and prize afore you; and if they give him a horny he-goat, then a she shall be 
yours; and if a she be for him, why, you shall have her kid; and kid’s meat’s good 
eating till your kids milch-goats. 

Goatherd 

As sweetly, good Shepherd, falls your music as the resounding water that gushes 
down from the top o’ yonder rock. If the Muses get the ewe-lamb to their meed, 

60 The translation is Skinner’s (2005): 125. 
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you shall carry off the cosset; and if so be they choose the cosset; the ewe-lamb shall 

come to you. 61 

Although we are not sure of the dates of the two poets, the two works share an uncanny 
resemblance with one another. Theokritos emphasizes the importance he see in the first 
word of the poem, dSu, by repeating it in line two and then by having his second character 
begin his song with its variant, aSiov. Whereas repetition and position tell Theokritos’ 
reader the importance of this key term for the poem, Nossis’ brief epigram relies solely on 
position. Besides dSu, both poems use SeuTEpa (SsuTEpov) in order to flesh out a 
hierarchy. Furthermore, the mention of the mouth (duo aTopccTOc;) so close to honey (to 
psAi ) resembles Theokritos’ line 146 (TrAfjpES toi (jeAitos to kccAov aTopa , Bupai, 
yEVOiTo). Aphrodite (a Kuirpis) from Nossis’ epigram speaks to the theme of the second 
half of Theokritos’ poem, which chronicles the death of Daphnis on account of his falling 
out with Aphrodite. 

In terms of content, there also appears to be a connection between the two works. 
Whereas Theokritos is claiming that bucolic poetry is what is sweet(est), Nossis appears to 
cap Theokritos’ shepherd by employing aSiov of her own and state that desire is what is 
sweetest. Theokritos’ Idyll 1 had many programmatic qualities to it and might have been 
one of the works that established bucolic as a genre. The poem promotes the idea of song 
over all and within its lines tells the story of pastoral’s legendary founder, Daphnis, who 
caused his own death by offending Aphrodite. It is unclear what Daphnis did, but it is 
clear from the Idyll that Aphrodite is portrayed as a cruel god who plays a part in 
Daphnis’ death. With this in mind, it makes sense that Nossis alludes to key bucolic 
elements present in Theokritos’ poem: honey, desire, Aphrodite, and amoeban song in her 

61 The translation is Edmonds (1996). 
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own response. Her work embodies amoeban song, since it can be seen, in effect, as a 
response to Theokritos and possibly a response to another epigram. Nossis ends her poem 
with the word po5a, which traditionally has been associated with Sappho . 62 With this 
word, Nossis appears to making a programmatic statement of her own that calls for a 
return to a female poetics of desire exemplified by Sappho instead of bucolic poetry that 
favors song over desire. Nossis, of course, has nicely positioned herself as the inheritor of 
this tradition . 63 All of this information contained within the brief short lines of Nossis’ 
epigram was only available to one who had the resources to develop the skill and 
knowledge to sit atop this cultural hierarchy. 

Through this medium, archivist-poets could use intertextual allusions to 
appropriate and resituate past works of literature, and thereby reduce longer works into 
smaller forms in a manner that required a certain amount of literary knowledge to 
appreciate. Moreover, the brevity of these works allowed for them to easily acquire a new 
range of meanings and purposes based on their placement among other epigrams when 
anthologized. For example, an epigram seen as a response to another epigram on a similar 
theme or a capping epigram. When grouped with others that addressed a similar topic, 
strings of epigrams on a common theme are collected together and viewed as capping one 
another within larger poetic anthologies, such as the Garland of Meleager . 64 

In an article discussing just such ordering in the Garland of Meleager, Kathryn 
Gutzwiller identifies several of these strings of poems that function this way. Below, I 

62 "... Kai Zampous (3aia pev aAAa poSa..” AP4.1. 

63 The idea of talking about what it sweeter in the context of Sappho also reminds one of the famous 
opening line of Sappho 16, which ask what is kckAAiotov. The idea of comparing items resonates also with 
the themes of this poem. 

64 See Cameron (1968) and (1990); Gutzwiller (1997). 
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summarize one of the more simple examples of these strings that turned upon some key 

terms and themes. Within an anthological context, Gutzwiller examines how two separate 

strings of epigrams are constructed and then demonstrates how one transitions to the other. 

I shall begin my summary from the point of transition and will then proceed to 

recapitulate how one string of epigrams is linked together. Let us start with AP 5.141, the 

transition epigram by Meleager: 

Nai tov ’'EpcoTcc, 0eAgo to Trap’ ouaoiv 'HAioScbpas 
cpBeypa kAueiv q Ta$ AotoiSego KiBapay 

By Eros, I would prefer to hear the voice of Heliodora 
By my ears rather than of the lyre of Latoides. 65 

Gutzwiller points out how “the lyre of Latoides” links this epigram to its predecessor but it 

also anticipates the next sequence through the introduction of a new element, 

“Heliodora. ” The reader though will not encounter this new figure until a clear break in 

the sequence is created. The editor does so by introducing a new theme based around 

garlands (6 OTEtpavos) in this anonymous poem (TP 5.1 42 A 

Tig, poSov 6 aTEcpavos Aiovuaiou q poSov auTog 
tou aTEcpdvou; Sokego, Aeittetoi 6 aTEcpavog. 

Which is it? Is the garland Dionysius’ rose, or is he 
a rose of the garland? The garland, I think, loses. 

Once again, the epigram is a clear break in the sequence, and as the reader moves on 

through this sequence, s/he would be searching for links backward to the prior sequence 

and also the more immediate response to this epigram. The next epigram by Meleager 

continues on the same theme relying on key words to connect the two poems while 

introducing new twists to the poems, such as a girl. The girl, Heliodora, is also a means of 

pushing the reader back to the transition epigram (5.141): 

65 The translations of this sequence of epigrams are by Gutzwiller (1997). 
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'O OTEcpavos TTEpi KpaTi papcdvETai 'HAioScbpay 
aUTT] 5’ EKAaHTTEl TOU OTECpaVOU OTECpaVOS. 

The garland withers on the head of Heliodora, but she gleams forth, the garland’s 
garland. 

The present sequence continues over the next two epigrams where new twists and links are 
added. Although this summary has glossed over many of the subtler points Gutzwiller 
injected into reading this sequence, it provide us with a clear example of the ways epigrams 
might have functioned as groups . 66 

What was once probably carried out on a personal level at symposia was now 
hammered out within larger, mostly textual networks . 67 This new ordering can help us 
reimagine the use and reuse of these texts in various settings, and thus help to recover the 
ways through which these epigrams could have constructed and conveyed cultural 
knowledge through successive phases of production, reproduction, and anthologization. 
Textuality and the rise of texts permitted these epigrams to speak to a broader audience 
allowing them to enter a place through words. Thus what appears to be poetic capping in 
paired epigrams can be seen as related to both the intimate setting of an actual symposion 
and also as part of virtual symposion. Virtual “symposiasts” could contact one another 
remotely through epigrams sent in epistolary form or through anthologies in the form of 
book scrolls. 

Literary epigram spread far and wide, because they were able to hitch rides on 
papyri which could circulate throughout the various Hellenistic empires. For example, 
there were letters written on small sheets of papyrus letters that only contained a single 


66 This summary is based on Gutzwiller (1997) 179-181. 

67 See Cameron (1993); Gutzwiller (1997) and (1998). 
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epigram or two . 68 The famous archive of Zenon, a third century BCE secretary to the 
Apollonios, the finance minister of Ptolemy Philadelphos II, provides a baseline for 
understanding how texts and letters traveled among elites during the early Hellenistic 
period. They reveal that letters could easily travel over political boundaries and over great 
distances (from Karia to Egypt for example) as well as revealing the kinds of content they 
contained . 69 Although most of his letters concerned themselves with mundane business 
affairs, some reveal the cultural activities of the elite male of the period. A very small and 
short letter from Apollonios 70 to Zenon, for example, which was a little less than a foot 
long and a little under two and a half inches wide with less than fifty words, discusses the 
matter of a boy, whom the schoolmaster Philon introduced to Zenon. Interestingly, this 
letter concerning a schoolmaster contains what appear to be two literary allusions — the 
first an embedded iambic line and the second a poetic sounding reference to some 
unknown source. Erudite touches, such as this, reveal the ubiquity of erudition among the 
elite of this society and its possible larger role in Hellenistic society. From this short letter, 
we can begin to comprehend how the cultural or literary could have even seeped into a 
very short, fairly unspectacular correspondence between two fairly educated members of 
the local elite . 71 


68 Specifically, I am thinking about the small (28 x 6 cm) letter, which is laced with literary allusions, which I 
will discuss shortly. See Edgar (1931) 155-56. 

69 The bibliography for this topic is massive. Some exemplary works are Turner (1968); Orrieux (1983), 
(1985), and (1987); Lewis (1986). 

70 Edgar (1931) 155 doubts that this is the same Apollonios, for whom Zenon is working, based on its “tone 
of banter of which we find no trace in any of his other letters. ” I personally do not see why it could not be 
him. 

71 For the complete text and full discussion of the papyrus, see Edgar (1931) 155-56. 
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C.C. Edgar, an early commentator on this piece, proposed that the same 

Apollonios might have been the author of two epigrams from the same archive. 72 These 

two epigrams appear to have been written as funerary epigrams supposedly for the 

purpose of being inscribed on the grave of Zenon’s beloved Indian hunting dog, Tauron, 

commemorating his premature death by wild boar. The two poems, the first in elegiac 

and the second in iambics, run as follows (SH 977): 

’IvSov 65’ ccttuei TupjSos Taupcova SavovTa 
KEiaBai, 6 8 e kteivccs irpoaBEV etteTS’ AiSav 
6 f]p aTTEp avTa SpaKEiv, auos fj p’ crrro Ta$ KaAuScbvos 
AElipaVOV, EUKapTTOlS evtteSiois TpEipETO 
Apaivoa$ aTivaKTOv, air’ auxEvos aBpoa cppiaacov 
A]c>xpocis Kai yEjyjuGov acppov apEpyopEvoy 
auv Se TTEacbv aKuAaKog xoApai axpBp psv ETolpcos 
pAoKia’, ou peAAcov 5’ auxEv’ e'Bpk’ ett'i yav, 

SpaJ^apEvos yap opou Aocptai psydAoto tevovto$ 
oju it p£il v eAuoev oSovt’ eoB’ utteBpk’ AtSai. (10) 
acbi^Ei Se] Zpjycojya ttovJ.gov]. aSiSaKTa Kuvayov, 

Kai koto ya$ TupjScoi Tav x®P lv PpybaaTO. 

OKuAa^ 6 TupjScoi tcoiS’ utt’ EKTEpiOpEVOt; 

Taupcov, ett’ auBsvTaiaiv ouk appyavoy 
Kairpcoi yap cbs auvpABEV avTiav Epiv, 

6 psv T 15 cbs ocrtAaTos otSpaas ycvuv 
axpSos KaxpAoKi^E Aeukoivcov acppcbr 
6 5’ apcpi vcotcoi Siaaov EpjSaAcbv lyvos 
ESpafjaTO cppiaaovTos ek aTEpvcov psacov 
Kai yai ouvEOTTEipaoEV AiSai Se Sous 
tov auToyEip’ s'BvaiaKEV, ’IvSov cbs vopos. 
acbi^cov Se tov Kuvayov cbi uapsiuETO 
Zpvcov’ sAacppai xaiS’ utteotoAp kovei. 

This tomb proclaims that Indian Tauron lies dead. But his slayer saw Hades first. 
Like a wild beast to behold, like a relic of the Calydonian boar, it grew in the fertile 
plains of Arsinoe immovable, shaking from its neck the mane in masses in its lair, 
and dashing the froth from its jaws. Engaging the fearless dog, readily it ploughed 
a furrow in its breast: then immediately laid its own neck upon the ground. For 
Tauron, fastening upon the massive nape, with mane and all, loosed not his teeth 
again until he sent it down to Hades. So he saved hunter Zenon from distress, 
unschooled; and earned his gratitude in his tomb below the earth. 


72 Edgar (1931): 156. 
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A dog is buried beneath this tomb, Tauron, who did not despair in conflict with a 
killer. When he met a boar in battle face to face, the latter, unapproachable, 
puffed out its jaws and, white with froth, ploughed a furrow in his breast. The 
other planted two feet about its back, and fastened upon the bristling monster from 
the middle of its breast, and wrapped him in the earth. He gave the murderer to 
Hades and died, as a good Indian should. He rescued Zenon, the hunter whom he 
followed; and here in this light dust he is laid to rest . 73 

Most scholars have viewed this epigram as based on the actual experiences of Zenon and 

his dog out for a hunt and that this epigram had been ordered for the purpose of being put 

on a grave for his dog . 74 For these scholars, its main import lies in its use as evidence to 

reconstruct the nitty gritty lives of Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt. The literary aspects of these 

texts have been nearly wholly neglected or at least subordinated to the broader “historical” 

importance for recovering the “realities” of the period. An interpretation that either 

analyzes how the literary tropes were deployed to frame the experiences of those during of 

the Hellenistic period or even more radically the idea that this text might have been a 

literary fiction has been nearly completely neglected . 75 Viewing these epigrams from either 

of these perspectives, I believe that we can partially recover how a literate elite man of the 

early Hellenistic period framed his own experiences and activities through the lens of 

literature thereby reinforcing and perpetuating the importance of those narratives . 76 The 

neglect of the literary and potentially fictional aspects of the epigram is surprising 


73 Translation is from Page (1970) 460-463. 

74 Most recently by Bing (2009) 207-208, but also Fraser (1972) 1.61 1-12. 

75 The interpretation of Orrieux (1983) who does bring to light the narrative structures borrowed from epic 
that inform this work. 

76 This notion is fairly similar to Orrieux’s structuralist analysis of this pair of poems, structuralist in his 
attempt to recover the broader, deeper cultural patterns which he sees divulged in these poems. Orrieux 
(1983) 136 sees this as a new take on the Homeric hunt and sees the new subjects of the Hellenistic 
modifying and situating that myth within their own historical situation where he astutely points out that the 
historical factors, including urbanization and literate culture played in this “mythe adapte aux temps 
nouveau.” 
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considering the fact that scholars of literary epigram generally view most funerary (and 
dedicatoiy) epigrams from this period as mere literary exercises or games of the elite. 77 We 
also have several examples, including one by Anyte {API .202) that employs the conceit of 
commemorating a rooster killed by a predator, whose “highfalutin vocabulary” mixed 
with its “domestic subject-matter” point to “an exercise in ironic deflation.” 78 It seems 
more than likely that these epigrams were literary epigrams written in this vein and sent 
from one elite male to another, whose purpose might have been to entertain one another 
rather than to retell or commemorate an actual event, though admittedly the two are not 
mutually exclusive. 

When we look more closely at these epigrams and the manner in which they were 
preserved, it seems likely that we are, in fact, dealing with epigrams that functioned and 
circulated in the manner more consistent with ones deemed “literary” and that were 
anthologized. First of all, the poems play on the trope of the hero taken away 
prematurely, but only in this case the hero is a dog of Indian descent. This kind of 
playfulness is a hallmark of Alexandrian poetics. To further support this conjecture, the 
literary trope of verse epitaphs for dogs became common during the third century BCE. 79 
This epigram, in fact, could have been one of the epigrams that first established this theme 
as a literary trope. These poems are fairly sophisticated literary specimens that clearly 
model themselves on earlier literary works which depict scenes of hunting. This is best 
exemplified by the mention of the mythical Calydonian boar in the first one, which 

77 Perhaps, their format as “letters” compels their interpreters to see them as genuine as opposed to works 
already canonized in established literary forms, such as the poetic anthology. 

78 Hopkinson (1988) 253. 

79 Fraser (1972) 1.61 1 states that “Metrical epitaphs for dogs, both domestic and hunting, are very common 
from the third century onwards. ” Fraser cites Peek, Gr. Grabged. as an example of this phenomenon. For 
more citations, see Fraser (1972) 11.864. 
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immediately elevates this event to mythical status. This is immediately followed by 
mention of the grand setting of the supposed events that connects them to Queen Arsinoe. 
Therefore, the first epigram establishes our main players, Zenon and Tauron, as part of a 
mythical landscape also linked to the prominent political players of their day. Both 
epigrams play up Tauron’s pedigree as an Indian dog, which speaks to the trope of 
exoticism and maps out new political realities, where India and its products (in the form of 
trade goods and Tauron) have come to the center of the empire. The second plays on this 
trope and then proceeds to heroize the actions of the dog in a literary tone that evokes 
combat sequences fit for a hero as depicted in the Iliad. 

As I have already mentioned, there could have been a Tauron that belonged to 
Zenon, and the dog might have even died during a hunt, but it seems equally compelling 
to say that this was an amusement piece sent from one elite member to another as a means 
of not merely sharing in common cultural activity but literally placing oneself into that 
setting. What could be more Alexandrian than the mixing mundane figures into a heroic 
setting, a play with traditional tropes? In this pair of epigrams, instead of seeing merely a 
transaction between a freelance poet and his client Zenon, why not imagine that we are 
glimpsing two elite members creating a bond with one another through the sharing of the 
literary epigrams. These epigrams might further suggest how Zenon was able to maintain 
friendships and contacts over great distances . 80 Finally, this solution might best answer the 
often- asked question of why Zenon kept these epigrams if he had actually inscribed them 

80 Orrieux (1983) ch. 5 also proposes an interesting theory that Zenon was a precursor to the rural patronage 
so prominent in the socio-political hierarchy of Late Roman Egypt, and in this way his role was one of local, 
rural leader in lieu of the normal civic apparatus provided by a fully developed traditional Greek polis. This 
explanation might shed light on another reason why Zenon might have felt the need to share this literary 
correspondence as a man of the frontier. It should be said that although the town he was located in, 
Philadephia, had not acquired civic status, it did have a gymnasion. 
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on the dog’s grave. If it was never inscribed or even meant to be, the papyrus might have 
been what Zenon had wanted all along and therefore the reason why he preserved it. 81 

Epigrams circulated even on a scale as small as the papyrus just discussed, might 
have been a way for everyday elites to imagine themselves within grander narratives of the 
period. They could do so by engaging in literary activities as scholars familiar with the 
literary greats of the past and capable of updating them through their own poetic works. 
Literary epigram provided a means through which elite could imagine themselves as part 
of the broader community of Greeks, not circumscribed by time and space, but available 
to construct a set of shared values connecting peoples over vast expanses of time and space. 
Besides Zenon’s letter, we also have two poems of Posidippus (115-16 AB), dating from 
the mid-second century BCE from Memphis that were copied in “casual” hand on a roll 
that also contained a “bread account” and a private letter. 82 This type of evidence 
supports the notion that these poems were shared over long distances not only through 
large book rolls but also through less formal documents. 83 We also know that epigrams 
circulated as the introductions to prose works, such as Persaios’ mathematical treatises 84 
and Eratosthenes’ eighteen line epigram to Ptolemy III. 85 


81 Another equally interesting possibility is that the epigrams were meant to commemorate Zenon’s hunting 
dog and that this text was meant to substitute for an actual commemoration in stone. 

82 Stephens (2004a): 66. 

83 Fraser (1972) 1.607-608 feels that book rolls and collections were the prime means of disseminating this 
new brand of poetry rather than “isolated poems.” Although this might have been the primary means by 
which poets knew of one another across the vast expanses of the Hellenistic world, nevertheless we do know 
of letters containing one or two epigrams that traveled over these same expanses. It makes sense not to 
disregard this possible means of sharing such works. 

84 Perseus heralds his mathematical work with the following short epigram (Procl., In Eucl. Elem., p. 1 1 1): 

TpEh; ypaqpbg ett'i ttevte Topalg Eupcbv IeAikcoSeisI 
FlEpoEug tcovS’ evekev Soupova;; iAdacrro. 
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The early Hellenistic Berlin Papyrus (P.Berol. 13270) contains four songs, of 
which the first three, written as one continuous poem, have generally been identified as 
skolia in astrophic dactylo-epitrites. 86 It was found in the tomb of a Greek soldier in 
Elephantine. Three words have been written in the margin to the left of the text 87 and are 
generally thought to either be the titles of the works or the answers to the “riddles” the 
poems present. 88 The fourth poem is separated from the others by an indentation and 
appears to be an elegiac epigram celebrating the beginning of a symposion. This epigram 
appears to be, as Cameron states, “a ten line elegy/ epigram that lays down the rules of the 
symposium (laughter, jokes, mutual mockery, some serious talk and obedience to the 
symposiarch). 89 Cameron sees all four poems as evidence of the sympotic culture of the 
period stating that “It seems clear that this is a soldier’s script for a symposium, the text of 
a selection of favourite songs that he took with him to perform at symposia with fellow 
Macedonians stationed in Elephantine. ” 90 


Having discovered three spiral lines in addition to five conical sections, Perseus propitiates the gods 
on account of these things. 

The translation is my own. For more information, see Fraser (1972) 1.408, 423 and 11.605-606, 61 1-612. 

85 See Fraser (1972) 1.61 1. 

86 Cameron (1995) 74 identifies the meter as such; while Powell (1981) 192 identifies the meter of the third 
as dactylic with trochaic elements mixed in. As for the identification of these poems as skolia, Bravo (1997) 
first took this idea to task and proposed that the songs actually are all part of a single dithyrambic poem. 
Most recently Kwapisz (1998) 45 has also stated that the traditional identification is untenable but admits 
that “we must definitely do away with the conception of three skolia (whatever might replace it).” I find 
Bravo’s thesis compelling, but ultimately not something that can be proved definitively. It is not, however, 
within the scope of this chapter to address Bravo’s argument, and I will therefore restrict myself to his less 
controversial claims. 

87 The generally accepted readings of these three words runs as follows: MOYZAI/ EY<t>CdPAT[IZ] / 
MNHMOZYNH. 

88 The following argue for them being titles: Page (1970); Powell (1981); Porten (1996): Cameron (1995). 

89 Cameron (1995) 74. 

90 Cameron (1995) 74-75. 
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Cameron’s interpretation makes much sense and might further illuminate how 
poems were performed during symposia in the Hellenistic period, but recently Benedetto 
Bravo has provided another way of viewing the texts and their titles that might also change 
how we view their intended purpose. Bravo has made a convincing case that the three 
words written in the margin, which have been generally accepted as titles, are, in fact, not 
titles. 91 Instead, Bravo argues that the three words are an explicatory comment on one of 
the passages. He sees the first word, MOY2AI, as a lemma and the remaining two words 
(EYO(jOPAT[ON] MNHMOIYNH) its gloss. Bravo argues that the three words clarify 
the beginning of the third passage: go Moua<av> ccyavoppaTE paTEp. Thereupon, the 
three words would go from being titles to a explicatory note meaning “Muse: obviously 
Mnemosyne.” 92 Bravo’s conjecture opens the door for another possible way for 
interpreting this set of texts — as texts of study rather than as sympotic performance cribs. 

If we accept that they might be or are corrections, then this allows for more ways 
of interpreting this text, especially the fourth one. The fourth poem, as mentioned above, 
is an elegiac epigram that is rather pedestrian lacking any Alexandrian flourishes ( CA p. 
192): 


XaipETE aupuoTai avSpEc; opJjiAikec;, e]£ aya0ou yap 
dp^apEvos teAego tov Aoyov Js]js ayj.a06]y. 

Xpf] 5 ’, OTav e 1 $ toiouto ouveA 0 gopev cplAoi avSpES 
irpaypa, ysAav iral^Eiv xppaapEvous apETp, 
pSEa0al te auvovTag, e$ aAApAous te <pJ.A]uapETv, 

Kai aKGOTTTEiv Toiau0’ oia ysAcoxa cpepsi. 

'H Se OTTOubp ETTEO0GO, OtKOUGOPEV |.TE A]_EyOVTGOV 
EP pEpEl' f|5’ apETp aupiroaiou TTEAETai. 


91 For his treatment of this topic, see Bravo (1997) eh. 3. Fie concludes by stating that the poems are not 
separate skolia but that the poem was a dithyramb meant for performance. 

92 The problem with this interpretation, as pointed out by Kwapisz (1998) 46, is that MOYZAI is a plural 
and is referencing the “Mother of the Muses.” Kwapisz resolves this issue, by arguing that the final iota in 
MOY2AI is, in fact, not a letter but rather a line signaling the end of the lemma. 
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Tou 8e TTOTapxouvTog TrEi0cbpE0a- TauTa yap eotiv 
spy’ dvSpcbv aya0cov EuAoytav te cpepsi. 

Hail, fellow-drinkers, men, companions! From Good 
Setting out, I purpose my poem for Good. 

‘Tis right, whenever we join, dear fellows, for such 
A doing, to laugh, to play, putting excellence to use, 

And to enjoy being together, and with each other to joke 
And to tell such jests as bring on laughs. 

Let solemnity follow, and let us listen, speaking 
In turn; this is the excellence of the symposium. 

Let us obey the drinkmaster, for this is the 

Task of good fellows, and it brings on praise . 93 

One possible way to interpret this text would be to argue that its owner used this text to 

study these skolia as written documents. Given that context, we then could view the final 

epigram not merely as something meant for performance but something employing the 

conceit of being an initiation of a symposion. This might explain Cameron’s observations 

that this poem contains all the hallmarks of a sympotic work, since the work might have 

been meant to be a paradigmatic example of this type of song. Moreover, it might also 

explain why the song is so ordinary, since those who wrote this down were merely 

transcribing a preexisting song that exemplified this type of song. In short, from this 

perspective these poems could be part of a larger archival discourse in which virtual 

symposia provided a means for Hellenistic elites to partake and perform the new literary 

paideia without actually being present in an actual symposion. These texts became yet 

another means of mediating, imagining, and expanding the kinds of activities deemed 

important to Greek identity, such as the symposion. 

Another plausible explanation is that we have evidence here for texts that 
circulated as a crib for those who might have needed help in conducting a symposion with 
friends. The text might have filled a knowledge gap for Greeks living in newly conquered 
93 The translation is from Porten (1996). 
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lands who never had the opportunity to learn the etiquette of symposia. The latter could 
be especially pertinent considering that it was found in the tomb of a soldier. Perhaps, 
these males were too young to have attended one before leaving their home in the Old 
world, or perhaps those who were using this text were from the lower classes and never 
had the chance to attend one. In the case of the latter, these newly displaced Greeks might 
have found themselves with newly found status and felt impelled to conduct themselves as 
“proper Greeks.” The lemma and the standard epigram might also point to a group of 
native elites or perhaps a mixed group of Greeks (and natives) who needed to be walked 
through the proper ways to start a symposion. This epigram could therefore be seen as 
means of extending and promoting another defining “Greek” activity through the 
medium of texts. 

Hellenistic epigrams were one means for elevating and privileging the learned 

values of their age as distinct from previous eras. The following anonymous epigram, 

which was found on a late third century BCE papyrus, 94 elevates erudition in the form of 

literary knowledge and celebrates it as a value equal to those martial values of old. The 

poem takes the form of a praise poem of Ptolemy (57/ 979): 

. .] .Tcovoup [ ]..vav.a[ 

Euaicov TTtoAeiji[c. 10 — 12].toS’ 'Ouqpcoi 
Eiaa0’ UTTEp 8i..[c. 7 — 9 k]cct’ ovap teuevo$ 
tcoi Trpiv ’OSuaaEias te k[cc'i ’lAi]aSos tov ayqpco 
upvov ott’ d0avaTGOv ypatp[aJ|aEVGOi TrpaTnScov. 
oA(3ioi go Bvcctgov EUEpyETai, [oT] tov apiaTov 
ev Sopi Kai Mouaais Koipavov qpoaaTE. 

Blessed Ptolemy. . . set this up to Homer. . . who wrote of old the ageless song of the 
Iliad and Odyssey from his immortal mind. O happy benefactors of mankind! 
You who sowed the seed of a leader best with the spear and the Muses! 95 

94 The same papyrus also contained an epigram describing a fountain, see Page (1970) 448-453. 

95 This is a modified version of Page (1970) 452-453. 
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This fragmentary epigram celebrates the new Ptolemaic king and presents him as a patron 
of epic with his dedication to Homer. It is a celebration of Ptolemy’s sponsorship of war 
and song, two activities traditionally honored by Greeks. This literary epigram, however, 
modifies the partnership of song and war with its preponderant use of words associated 
with the literary rather than the martial. It is Homer and not the likes of Achilles, who was 
celebrated and bestowed with an immortal gift in this epigram. In this manner, this 
epigram privileges the art of song over all others arts, including that of war. Ptolemy also 
appears to be receiving praise for setting up a shrine or statue to Homer which would 
further reinforce the heroic status of the singer over the warrior-hero. 

In the final lines, where we see a reference to the martial with the phrase “with the 
spear” or “on my spear” (ev Sop'i), most ancient readers would see it as an allusive nod to 
Archilochos’ famous poem that celebrated both his poetic and martial abilities . 96 The 
literary epigram has taken the trope of the poet and warrior, privileging the activities of the 
poet over the warrior. Much like Archilochos’ work rewrote the Homeric ethos, this work 
also rewrites the values signified in older texts by resignifying them through literary 
allusion. Literary allusion forces its readers to reevaluate values embodied in the phrases 
alluded to and associated with those works by reconfiguring them in a different poetic 
settings. Moreover, in this case, the activity of composing an epigram reinforces the values 
promoted in the work itself — particularly the values of learnedness as embodied in poetic 
authorities. In short, the poem, which at first glance appears to merely continue the trope 
of elevating a leading contemporary political figure through his benefaction and martial 

96 Archilochos might even have an antecedent in Achilles himself, found in Book 9 singing kAeTcx avBpcov, he 
is a poet only incidentally, and also only through Homer’s, not his own, verse. Archilochos appears as the 
first who defines himself in terms of both occupations. I think it is safe to say that most would view 
Archilochos as the originary poet-warrior. 
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accomplishments, is really a revaluing what defines a great man. This is a drastic 

departure from the civic mentality exemplified by the Athenian tragedian, Aischylos, 

whose epitaph famously failed to mention his literary accomplishments and instead 

commemorated his participation at Marathon. 

In the previous epigram, we saw how a political figure could win fame by being 

honored for his support of the Muses, and in the following epigram, we see how literary 

epigram glorifies the deeds of the poet, vaulting the poet into the status of hero (SH 980): 

e'PXEo 5f) paKdpioTos oSomopos, e'pxeo kccAous 
X cbpoug euoe(3egov oipopEvos, QIAike, 
ek KiaarjpEcpEos KEcpaApc; Euupva kuAigov 
pppaTa, Kai vpaous Kcbpaaov ei$ paKapcov, 
eu pev yfjpas ibcbv eueotiov AAkivooio 

OalpK 05 , ^GOEIV CtvSpOS ETTIOTapEVOU- 

AAkivoou ti$ Ecbv e£ ai'paTos < > 

! ]o AppoSoKOU 

Make your way, blessed wayfarer, make your way, Philikos, to look upon the fair 
lands of the reverential dead, and with your head wreathed with ivy, rolling forth 
your hymnal words, and begone with revel to the Islands of the Blessed. Happy 
that you saw the festive old-age of Alkinoos, the Phaiekian, a man who knew how 
to live. Bom of Alkinoos’ line. . . from Detnodokos. . , 97 

This is an anonymous epigram that celebrates one of the most famous poets from the early 

Hellenistic period, Philikos of Korkyra, one of the Hellenistic tragic pleiad. It is composed 

in elegiac verse, and it is unknown whether or not it was actually inscribed. It probably 

was not inscribed, however, since it seems to be an example of a trope common in literary 

epigram, the writing of epitaphs for famous literary figures. 98 In this poem Philikos is 

heading to the Isles of the Blessed. The epigram presents the archivist-poet as a hero figure 


97 This is a modified translation from Page (1970) 453-454. 

98 See Fraser (1972) 1.609. Fraser, however, makes a distinction between works, such as Kallimachos’ elegy 
at the death of Herakleitos rather than a “more specifically funerary piece such as Dioscorides’ epitaph on 
Machon(AP 7.708).” 
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with the honors of a rich afterlife traditionally reserved for only the best of the Achaians." 
Even when he arrives there rather than seeing a contemporary joining the ranks of heroic 
figures from the Homeric epics, he joins the ranks of the heroic singers from those very 
same epics, Demodokos and Alkinods. In this instance, epigram once again was a means 
to valorize the archivist-poets by linking them to their cultural forefathers, a trend that we 
see throughout the early Hellenistic period. 

Like Poseidon’s trident and Zeus’ thunderbolt, the newly heroized archivist-poet 
also needed their heroic accoutrements. Theirs would be the scroll. Both Hermesianax’ 
elegiac work, Leontion and Krates’ epigram, which were discussed earlier, present Philitas 
with glosses. For the fullest account of this association, we must turn to Posidippos and his 
sphragis epigram OS'// 705.1 7 = AB 1 1 8. 17), where he calls for a statue for of himself to be 
set up in the agora in Pella with “unrolling a scroll” ((SljSAov eAioogov ). 100 The statue of 
Posidippos, I believe, demonstrates how much the scroll had become a symbol and 
accoutrement of the learned icons of the Alexandrian cult of paideia during the late third 
century BCE. It also speaks to another observation noted by most scholars of the period 
that we see the elevation of the poet to heroic or near heroic status. 101 In another of 
Posidippos’ epigrams, the poet’s soul “has been labored out in book scrolls.” 102 Many 
epigrams (along with Hermesianax’ Leontion) present themselves under the pose of being 


99 The locus classicus for this is Hesiod Theogony 


100 For more information on this epigram, see Lloyd-Jones (1963). For its possible statue, see Clay (2004) 

84-86. 


101 See Clay (2004) and Hollis (1996). 

102 AB 137. 
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dedicatoiy for statues. 103 It has been well documented that there was a Hellenistic 

phenomenon where poleis, individual benefactors, and monarchs erected statues in honor 

of poets, mostly pre-Hellenistic, such as Anakreon and Archilochos, but also Hellenistic 

ones, such as Posidippos, if the epigrams are to be believed. These statues were set up in 

either public (agora) or possibly sacred or cult settings. 104 

Finally, epigrams also celebrated the activities of this new hero and the places s/he 

frequented. The following epigram by the famous Hellenistic epigrammatist, Asklepiades, 

commemorates the victory of a certain Konnaros (AP6.308): 

NiKqaas tou$ TraiSas, ette'i kccAcc ypappcrr’ EypatpEV, 

Kovvapos oyScoKOVT’ aaTpayaAous eAcc(3ev 
kcxpe x®P ,v Mouaais tov kgopikov goSe XapqTa, 

TrpEa(3uTqv 0opu(3cp 0fjKE pe TraiSapicov. 

Konnaros, having beaten the boys, since he wrote such beautiful letters, took home 
eighty knucklebones, and in gratitude to the Muses he hung me up here, the comic 
mask of old Chares, amid the applause of the boys. 105 

It starts boldly proclaiming that some youth has been victorious on account of writing 

“beautiful letters,” which almost always conveys a sense of a text or something written 

rather than a sung performance. 106 Next, the victor’s name is given and his prize, a mere 

eighty knucklebones. The epigram then shifts to the object of this epigram, a comic mask, 

presented in the first person, which is being dedicated in honor of Konnaros’ victory. This 

epigram captures the spirit of the Alexandrians in its satirical play on traditional themes. 

In this case under the pretense of being a dedicatory epigram for a comic mask, we are 

103 For the possible heroization of Philitas, see Hollis (1996). 

104 The most thorough treatment of this trend is Clay (2004). See also Dillon (2006). 

105 The translation is from Paton (1958). 

106 The use of grammata in the Greek strongly suggests that we are dealing with some written form of 
competition rather than a mere singing contest. Considering the mention of “beautiful” letters, perhaps this 
epigram is about some sort of written poetry contest, which took place in gymnasion. 
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presented with a mock epinician for a mere schoolboy. The epigram presents Konnaros as 
its satirical hero by recounting his great deeds. Instead of a victory over Herakles in 
wrestling, Konnaros’ triumph is over other “boys” in “letters.” His booty will not be 
golden tripods or fine bronze armor but the small sum of eighty knucklebones. Konnaros 
will not be dedicating his shield before his polis at the local temple, but will instead hang 
up a mask of a comic poet in the new “sacred” space of the gymnasion. His deeds will not 
be sung on a grand scale, but written over four brief lines. In typical Alexandrian fashion, 
the epigrammatist is the new Homer singing the songs of new schoolboy heroes. 

This epigram should first be understood within its anthological context. It appears 
in book 6 of the Palatine Anthology, situated a mere two positions ahead of Kallimachos’ 
epigram on the same topic. 107 The fact that Asklepiades’ poem has been anthologized with 
other works on a similar theme makes it clear that the poem was meant to evoke a certain 
setting. The dedication within the poem appears to allow the poem fit a certain type of 
epigram. Perhaps there was an actual historical Konnaros, who lived and wrote good 
verses as a youth, but when we see where this epigram was situated within its anthological 
context, its received interpretation becomes clear. We are dealing with a poem that was 
seen as a play on a theme, one that played with the perceived conventions of dedicatory 
epigram with hints of epinician coloring. Therefore, it was the epigram’s existence as a 
text that once again comes to fore, for the epigram playfully honors and both celebrates 
writing of literate poetry on a literal and figurative level and promoting the space, 
accoutrements, and figures of these same activities. 

This epigram does not celebrate some famous hero or even a minor general or poet 
but instead cleverly celebrates an everyday student from an unspecified location. The 
107 AP6.310. 
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ingenuity of this epigram is that it so brilliantly presents itself as an earnest parody of a 
praise and dedicatoiy poem finished off with the personalized touch of a name for the 
victor, the amount of the prize, and in what event he excelled. Traditionally, these details 
would have been employed to celebrate a specific person in a polis, but here we see a very 
different thing, an individual presented as a panhellenic type for the broader Hellenistic 
world. Although this epigram might have originally been written to commemorate a 
Konnaros who was important and revered by his polis, this epigram’s broader function, 
nevertheless, seems to be a greater one. By taking on the pose of celebrating an everyman 
figure, it elevates this otherwise unknown figure into a heroic model for all who had been 
educated in a gymnasia, and in this way it connects elites dispersed throughout the 
Hellenistic landscape by making their isolated experiences within gymnasia all over the 
New and Old world a shared experience. 

A poem like this provides its readers with a broader narrative connecting them 
together with the figure of Konnaros, who represents a model for imperial subjectivity for 
its geographically dispersed citizenry. Its readers would feel a familiarity to the events 
depicted in this epigram, unlike many of the events they would have been reading in pre- 
Hellenistic works. The reading and writing of works such as these was not merely a quaint 
distraction but played a vital role in shaping a community. Epigrams like this gave 
meaning to these new everyday activities that elites all over the Hellenistic world must have 
been partaking in and gave them voice. The epigram supplied them with that voice and 
even its form favored refined subtlety over martial force, and in this way can be seen as 
privileging those who excelled in these new “arenas. ” As I have stressed, the elite class was 
redefined in the early Hellenistic period with erudition becoming a key skill necessary for 
admittance into the elite. 
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In her work on literary epigram, Doris Meyer has argued that in the Hellenistic 
period the written word had surpassed the monument in its power to assure the survival of 
what had been inscribed . 108 Meyer astutely makes the point that texts can survive in many 
of the ways that a stone monument could, even outlasting some. What we see here is the 
elevation of the power of texts to create a sense of order for a community through the 
shared practices of writing, reading, and circulating them. In the Hellenistic context, the 
epigrammatic form and content buttressed the rise of the archivist’s identity as well as his 
activities. The Archaic symposion has been seen as a space of elite identity formation, and 
I think we should also consider the virtual symposion of the Hellenistic in the same 
manner. It allowed for a broad group of people to partake virtually in the activities that 
were once only possible in the intimate settings of the andron. Literary epigram had the 
ability to connect like-minded elites throughout the imperial landscape and allowed them 
to negotiate and refine the ways in which they came to view themselves. The very act of 
writing and composing literary epigrams not only reinforced and perpetuated the scholarly 
practices of the archive but also created demand for these products. It also led to the 
construction and elevation of the figures and places associated with this new era or 
erudition. In this way, the veiy form and content of literary epigrams shaped how elites 
came to view who was a participating member of their broader group. 

4.5 Conclusion 

Literary epigram provided learned elites spread throughout the new expanses of 
the Greco-Macedonian empires with a portable means of sharing in broader cultural 
activities that came to define and bind new groupings of people. Thus the production, 

10 8 Meyer (2005): 110-114. 
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circulation, and consumption of epigrams provided a means for elites create a sense of 

community and shared identity through displays of virtuosity in their production and 

erudite response to them. Epigrams were the perfect means for replicating the archival 

activities of those elite at the centers of power, since they were based on a knowledge of a 

broader body of texts and cultural knowledge embodied in the great archive of the 

Mouseion of Alexandria. Much as participation in the archival discourses of Alexandria 

connected those on the fringe with the center, so the imperial subject also could see how his 

existence wherever he or she was could be part of a broader imperial network of subjects. 

As the first epigram discussed in this chapter suggests, a common base of knowledge 

accrued through the consumption of materials produced by the vanguard of archivist- 

poets working from places such as the Mouseion of Alexandria, was the prerequisite for 

participating in this broader virtual symposion. It provided a shared activity that all could 

participate in but also it constructed and promoted certain types of behavior and persons 

as heroic. I shall end, as I began, with an epigram that embodies everything just 

mentioned (SH 494 and Ath. 5.222a): 

cpeuyeT’, ApiaTapxEioi, ett’ Eupsa vcotcc BaAcrrrps 
'EAAaSa, t% ^ou6ps SeiAotepoi KEpaSos, 
ycovio(36p(3uKEc;, povoauAAa(3oi, oTat psppAs 
to acpiv Kai acpcbiv Kai to piv pSe to vlv. 
touB’ upTv sip SuaTTEpcpsAov 'HpoSiKcp Se 
'EAAa$ oc ei plpvot Kai Beottois Ba(3uAcbv. 

Flee, students of Aristarchos, over the wide back of the sea 

from Greece, you who are more cowardly than the nimble deer, 
buzzers-in-corners, masters of the monosyllable, concerned with 
sphin versus sphoin and min versus nin. 

This is what I wish for you, storm-tossed ones. But may Greece 
and Babylon, child of the gods, always be there for Herodikos. 109 


109 This is a modified translation from Olson (2006) 560-561. 
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This epigram is an invective against the Alexandrian school of Aristarchos written by 
Herodikos of Babylon. After one reading, it is obvious that this epigram epitomizes many 
of the themes discussed in this chapter. In his Learned Banqueteers, Athenaios describes 
Herodikos as 6 Kpcnrf|Eio$ (“the disciple of Krates”) and attributes at least one prose work 
to him, To the Man Who Likes Sokrates , 110 As a student of Krates, Herodikos was clearly 
near the top of the scholarly elite and his work in both verse and scholarly prose situate 
him as a prototypical archivist-poet. The second word of his epigram, AptcrrdpxEioi, also 
reveals how his poem plays upon the tropes of his period. No longer are conflicts merely 
driven by cultural between Greeks versus barbarians, but the Hellenistic elite see the battle 
over how Greeks “remember” Homer. In the next line, Herodikos makes his allegiances to 
Krates’ Pergamene school clear when he describes the followers of Aristarchos as “more 
cowardly than the brown deer. ” Displaying his erudition to describe the Alexandrians, he 
uses the “recherche” ^ouQps KEpaSog (“nimble deer”). 111 The next two lines continue his 
frontal assault on the rival school. The third makes a strong impression on its readers with 
two vivid and erudite words — ycovio(36p(3uKEc; and povoauAAa(3oi — that dominate the 
line. The fourth line clarifies Herodikos’ povoauAAa(3oi with a series of monosyllabic 
words. Herodikos concludes the first half of the fifth line with yet another rare word, 
Suotte pcpsAov. This word is a rare epithet only used by Homer and Hesiod before 
Herodikos employs it here. Through his brilliant display of erudition, Herodikos proves 


110 Ath. V.215f. 

111 Page (1981) called the use of i;ou0fj$ as “more recherche than e.g. Alcaeus 7.247.6 = HE 33 0oc6v 
sAcupcov coi/et’ iAc^poTEpov” (p. 64). He comes to equate £ou0fjs with Alkaios’ 0oc6v and therefore 
translates it as “nimble” or “agile.” This definition relies on one of its less common meaning “thin, delicate, 
fine” in effect synonymous with Aettt6$ or ccrraAog. The standard translation, which Olson originally 
employed, means “tawny” or “yellowish-brown.” This is a fine translation, but I think Page is correct in 
employing his translation considering its possible antecedents. Page also neglects to mention KEpag, which I 
have added, since it too was a carefully chosen word, appearing in Homer (II. 10.361) and Kallimachos 
(Hymn Del. 1 12). One would normally expect the more common E'Ac«po$ as cited in the Alkaios passage. 
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his knowledge of epic language and attempts to show how he sees the two schools 
differing . 112 In doing so, Herodikos also gets at the heart of the conflict over defining 
Homer. While the Aristarchans get lost in frivolous aspects of intense study, his school, the 
Pergamene, is focused on the true heritage of Homer, getting at (Stoic) truth through a 
study of its key words. It is not that both are not deeply entrenched in highly erudite and 
archival matters, but it is perceived that their focuses differ. In these four and a half lines, 
Herodikos has not only successfully presented himself as a refined learned epigrammatist, 
but he has demonstrated with passionate ire the centrality of this dispute to his world. 

Over the last line and a half, Herodikos conjures up an idealized world and places 
himself within it. His final line begins with Greece and ends with his fatherland, Babylon. 
In the center of the final line lies an optative of wish calling for these two places to remain 
forever for him. Herodikos seems to be declaring that Babylon is now Hellas and vice 
versa. It is through the actions of Herodikos that what were once two oppositional sides — 
Greek and barbarian — are through a figure of learning have resolved into a single entity. 
This ultimately is a utopic projection onto the world that hopes the world to unite under 
the banner of erudition. In this epigram, he imagines a world where the everywhere is 
now Greek, so naturally the key toward achieving his ideal world is through the proper 
interpretation of Homer, the founder of this world culture. If they merely purge the 
Aristarchans from the world, things will resolve themselves. For Herodikos, he hopes for a 
world where there is no more distinction between Greek culture and “culture” in a world 


112 The generally accepted difference between the two schools is that “the Alexandrians concentrated on 
textual criticism and grammar, the Pergamenes, though by no means neglecting these aspects, were primarily 
interested in Homer’s subject-matter, and especially in relating the contents of the poems to the principles of 
Stoic philosophy” (Page (1981) 63). In my interpretation of the epigram, I am not disagreeing with this 
statement in general but contend that Herodikos, in this specific epigram, is expressing a different way to 
differentiate the two schools than generally accepted. 
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where the distinction between Greek and barbarian has been transformed into something 
new. This is the world that he sees created him, one that requires a certain brand of 
“Alexandrian” knowledge to enter the ranks of the elite. It is no surprise that Herodikos 
chose to construct this ideal world through the medium of literary epigram, not only the 
ultimate tool of compressing and bringing things together but also something that 
epitomized the archive upon which it was built. 

Herodikos’ epigram demonstrates how this literary form tried to cultivate a certain 
set of values and practices. Ironically in his attempt to provide an idealized vision of the 
future, Herodikos perpetuates the conflicts and rivalries that defined his world. Beyond its 
hope, Herodikos’ epigram speaks to the world in which it was born. Indeed, the elevation 
of the archivist-poet as hero in the third century BCE seems to have been followed by the 
elevation of academic rivalries among “schools” that followed those original archivist 
heroes. These rivalries can be seen as yet another way through which Hellenistic empires 
could compete with one another by fighting proxy culture wars through the cultural 
institutions they supported. More importantly, the “success” of this rivalry speaks to how 
literary epigram and more broadly archival discursive activities became one of the central 
ways people communicated (or argued) with one another over great distances. Figures in 
these various centers not only competed with one another over great distances but they 
followed one another’s idea through written texts. Indeed, Herodikos’ epigram can be 
seen as response to Krates, which was surely a response to others, and reveals the way this 
poetic medium was able to overcome distance and time to develop notions of identity. 

On textual battlefields, such as the epigrammatic, Hellenistic empires marshaled 
troops of scholars and recruited the best and brightest from all over the known world to 
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fight in wars over how one viewed Homer . 113 The imperial paideia, over which this war 
was fought, was not only spread by means of the epigram but epigram became one of the 
central fronts upon which it was fought. The spread of this learned culture was so 
successful that places once considered barbarian like Pergamon and Egypt, had by the end 
of the second century BCE become centers of “Hellenic” paideia. In his epigram, 
Herodikos himself even presents the conceit that Greece along with his hometown of 
Babylon ought to be seen as the learned pillars of this world, beautifully rendered in the 
last line of this epigram with both words bookending that line. The transformation and 
spread of this imperial paideia and its soldiers, the archivist-poets, clearly did not develop 
overnight, and as I have tried to demonstrate throughout this chapter it culminated in the 
very “success” of having scholars wielding learning dominating the literary landscape 
rather than heroes with swords. 


113 Much of this paragraph was based on information obtained from Page (1981: 62-64) or FGE 62-64. 

Ill 


5. Conclusion 


The Mouseion, I have argued, was an archive whose denizens were concerned with 
the construction of knowledge about the world past and present. To a remarkable extent, 
it determined what could be said and known about the world and how one viewed that 
world. The focus of this dissertation has been the way its archival mode ordered this 
world, and how it was through these channels as well as through the linguistic modes that 
people came to have access to a broader archive of Hellenism. It was a knowledge project 
but one linked materially and figuratively to the political world that surrounded it through 
its archival activities. Highly learned works, such as Kallimachos’ Aitia, established a new 
sense of Greekness not determined by birthplace or birthright but rather through shared 
experience in certain activities defined as being Greek. I have tried to demonstrate 
throughout this dissertation how these Hellenistic cultural activities disseminated, 
redefined, and negotiated identities, specifically focusing on the role of archives, textuality 
and empire on these processes. Through archival discursive activities, elites living in 
Hellenistic imperial centers wielded influence over a vast collection of peoples, lands, 
custom, and knowledges, often vying to speak for the entirety of the known world. 

In terms of knowledge, textuality also served the needs of the new rulers of the 
early Hellenistic world, permitting a select few located in major political centers to dictate 
to the large dispersed mass of subjects what ought to be considered worth knowing. It was 
only through the ability to write and read Greek, especially in Ptolemaic Egypt, that one 
had access to the channels of political power. Naturally, the new Greco-Macedonian 
Hellenistic rulers did not consciously use texts and writing to spread this new knowledge, 
but rather it appears to be the peculiar result of history, the coalescing of several unrelated 
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historical factors, like the rise of the Aristotelian notion of textualized knowledge during 
the fourth century along with the socio-political upheavals caused by the invasions of 
Alexander. Massive collections of book scrolls housed in major political centers legitimized 
the knowledge claims of Hellenistic rulers, providing them with the physical “proof” 
which they could point to if questioned. This unrealizable endeavor of archiving the 
world and paring it down into one rather large “filing cabinet” contributed greatly to the 
legitimization of texts and writing as the means of mediating knowledge about the present 
and past . 1 In short, control over the archive and writing resulted in the wielding of massive 
political power, and it was in this manner that those who ran the Mouseion of Alexandria 
ought to be viewed as possessing immense political power. Cultural knowledge provided 
status to its practioners, and many of those who had accrued this knowledge also were 
established political figures. The scholars of the Mouseion, who undertook the great 
Aristotelian project of assembling the entirety of all knowledge in one location, redefined 
the knowledge contained within . 2 This new class of archivists thereby played a crucial role 
in the reimagining of Panhellenic paideia that would persist through the Byzantine period. 

Textuality provided the means for the new Hellenistic conquerors to bridge the 
Old and New worlds of the Hellenistic world, with the “Old” representing lands formerly 
considered “Greek” and “New” former “barbarian” lands like Egypt. The texts of the 
archive were able to incorporate both embodied performances of the pre-Hellenistic world 
as well as foreign knowledges into a new form of cultural knowledge or paideia for an 
audience composed of a wide range of ethnic groups dispersed over an unprecedented 
expanse of territory. The new class of Hellenistic elites, who ruled this world, thus had at 

1 For the notion of empire as filing cabinet, see Richard (1993) 4. 

2 See Owen (1961); MacLeod (2002): 107-08. 
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their disposition not only the traditional cultural capital that relied on embodied 
performance, but also a culture of literacy, by which they incorporated both local and 
foreign knowledge that writers were exploiting in completely new types of literary texts . 3 
These texts, which were a product of the new archival discourse, transformed older 
knowledges into data or information that Alexandrian archivists would then shape into 
new cultural products, whether prose treatises, commentaries, or new literary works. New 
cultural practices, some performative and others textual, arose to utilize these new works in 
the full. 

These texts also provided new ways for elites to reassemble the past into a new 
coherent form of culture, one that served the radically diverse and different needs of the 
Hellenistic imperial subject. Whereas pre-Hellenistic Greeks constructed their Panhellenic 
identity from their own local civic activities, whether political, judicial, cultural, or 
religious, and the occasional regional or Panhellenic event, Hellenistic elites supplemented 
these modes of self-definition by participating in activities emanating from imperial culture 
centers. In many ways, Alexandrian archival texts mark the end of the old Greek identity, 
one based primarily on birth and the sense of one’s birthplace, and ushered in a new type 
of identity based in practice and knowledge of things Greek that would eventually allow 
for the radical reconstitution of Hellenicity into one that was based on paideia rather than 
ethnos. Here we see how dazzling displays of erudition reveal a superior knowledge of 


3 As I have mentioned above, traditional, highly local means of transmitting knowledge remained intact 
throughout this period. We still games, gymnasia, religious practices, and dietary practices so commonly 
identified as Greek persist and even spread throughout the Hellenistic, but we also see how many of these 
embodied practices or performances were transformed into textual or permanent record. As Taylor (2003) 
20 astutely recognizes: “The live performance can never be captured or transmitted through the archive. A 
video of a performance is not a performance, though it often comes to replace the performance as a thing in 
itself (the video is part of the archive; what it represents is part of the repertoire).’ A classic example of this 
same phenomenon in the Hellenistic world, which Tim Whitmarsh first pointed out (2004) 131, can be seen 
in Kallimachos’ Hymn to the Bath of Athena, in which the author numerically affects the a ritual of or for 
Argive maidens. 
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literature and culture that legitimates also the prestige and political superiority of its 
practitioners. Those who could not achieve this level of erudition were condemned to 
silence. Within the elite, levels of competition, envy, and rivalry arose around the notion 
of being “ educated. ” Social rank and prestige were curried through displays of 
learnedness and this becomes the moniker and use of culture throughout the rest of 
Antiquity. Erudition is at the core of subjectivity in this world. Literature is a central part 
of the broader institutions, symbolically embodied in the Mouseion, that sanction certain 
utterances as valuable and relevant. 

The highly learned poetry of the Alexandrians, for example, which came to 
dominate the literary production of this period, created and spread a form of poetry that 
often transformed local lore and knowledge into a form of panhellenic knowledge, in 
essence transferring local knowledge to the political center. By creating new ways of 
structuring the information inherited from the past, Alexandrian works, like the 
Alexandra, simultaneously displaced and supplemented traditional modes of performing 
poetry. These new modes of narration stressed mastery of the type of knowledge 
configured within new the imperial centers of learning. Alexandrian poetiy written from 
the Mouseion set the bar for what it meant to be educated. It was around this archive and 
the literature produced there that a new identity formed or coalesced. Here was born the 
notion of paideia as determining identity, and the knowledge of texts and culture as the 
key to being Greek. 

Discursive activities like poetiy writing put into circulation certain types of values, 
traditions, and knowledges bound up with those discourses. Lykophron’s Alexandra was 
one of the poetic works that in mimicking the actions and aspirations of the Mouseion, 

attempted to compress the entirety of the collection of the Mouseion into the form of one 
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poem. Much as the Mouseion figuratively pared down the empire into one institution, so 
Lykophron’s work was a shrinking of the Greek past into one narrative. In the Alexandra, 
we have a poem that retells the history of the Greek and barbarian peoples by creating a 
poetic archive seemingly of all that was told about them. The Alexandra not only ends in 
reconciliation, but it also provides a blue print to what the proper collection of knowledge 
should be for its new elite members. Like other Alexandrians, Lykophron’s poem attempts 
to define what traditions are for this world and how one should engage with them. By 
pushing its audiences to explore the obscure minutiae of the archive, the Alexandra s 
narrative structure plants the idea within its audience that this type of knowledge is what 
they should covet. Naturally it would have been impossible for the large majority of 
Hellenistic Greeks to acquire all the knowledge to decipher a work like the Alexandra. 
What, however, is more important is that it establishes an ideal model that each elite 
member could strive to attain. In this manner, narrative itself compels its audience to turn 
to those working in those imperial centers for guidance and knowledge, and performing 
the duties of the new cultural heroes of their age. 

The archivist was the person who reordered the past and circulated his own 
persona and practices in a new set of heroes, the canonical poets of the past, who was the 
subject of his studies and the persons whom he saw himself as succeeding. Throughout 
the early Hellenistic period, we see how these poets were elevated and celebrated in 
temple sites all over the oikoumene , 4 as well as being anointed in hero cults across the 
Greek-speaking world . 5 We also see archivist-poets celebrated and elevated to leading civic 

4 For a fuller discussion on visual representations during this period, see Zanker (1996) cli. 4; Clay (2004); 
Dillon (2006); Schmidt (2007); Stewart (2007). 

5 See Clay (2004) for the fullest treatment on the matter. 
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elders, with statues of them in public spaces such as the agora . 6 Archivist-poets promoted 
themselves and defined themselves through the genre of literary epigram. They provided a 
means for even the remotest of elites to feel connected with the imperial centers of the 
world through the medium of epigram, envisioning themselves as partaking in a virtual 
symposion. 

The new ways of assembling and transmitting knowledge and the political context 
in which it functioned should not be underestimated. Alexandrian archival culture 
became a key legacy of this period and provided a set of cultural practices, which persisted 
throughout the Hellenistic age into the Roman imperial period, that facilitated the growth 
and development of an elite ruling class. In many ways, they created the historical 
conditions in which such states could arise. Writing provided the means for an imperial 
center to wield control over great distances of both time and space, exerting its influence 
over how one could connect with someone living several hundred miles or centuries apart. 
This transformation of knowledge arose in conjunction with the major political events of 
the times through the mediation of the archive. Archiving was the central way in this 
period for creating, remembering, circulating, and replicating a certain type of knowledge 
whether to continue a set of beliefs or attempt to legitimize a different group of 
“memories, histories, and values .” 7 


6 The classic example of this is the case of Posidippos who was supposedly honored in the agora in Pella, see 
AB 118 or SH 705. For a similar case with Philitas, see Hollis (1996). 

7 Taylor (2003): 21. 
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